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A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


A tale is told in a foreign land, 
A tale of a marvelous bell, 

That lay, ere while, on a fishing strand 
Whence came it none could tell! 

Nor dent nor flaw on its surface wide— 
And graven with curious art. 

Was a motto wrought upon its side, 
“IT speke but with myne harte.” 


The fisher folk came from far and near, 
As the story spread around ; 

And they smote it oft, its tones to hear, 
But it gave no answering sound 

The tide went out and the tide came in, 
Spr nkling it oft with spray; 

And the water lapped the shining rim, 
And the sand within it lay. 


But when a storm was abroad in might 
And a fishing smack went down, 

Then a solemn knell in the dead of night. 
Pealed out through the startled town. 

Again, when a little soul went out, 
On a weeping mother’s breast, 

A softened cadence was borne about. 
Like a lullaby of rest. 


And ever thence, when the bell would toll. 
The men folk bared the head ; 

And the women cried. “ God rest the sou 
For they knew one had fled. 


Sometimes the tones were hollow and sad, 


As they mourned a recreant one; 


Sometimes they were jubilant, clear and glad 


For a crown and kingdom won! 


Some said, ‘twas a tribe of the elfin race, 
Possessed and swayed the heart ; 

Some said it rang by an angel’s grace, 
And some by a demon’s art. 

Quoth one, ** when the Christmas chimes ar 
The evil spirits flee ; 

If the bell that day remaineth dumb, 
Evil it sure must be.” 


But lo, in the early Christmas morn 
It was wonderful to hear, 

How the blessed tidings, “Christ is born,” 
Rang forth, as if spoken clear! 

The air was full of the melody, 
And a sweet and holy calm, 

Like the wing of peace over earth and sea, 
Soft brooded in its charm 


Then the awe struck people spake apart, 
In reverent tones and low ; 
* O blessed bell of the Sacred Heart, 
How could we fail to know!” 
The grace of the day it doth surely bear, 
t shall bear the name as well; 
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So with book and chrism, and chant and prayer, 


They christened the Christmas Bell. 


—E. M. Morse. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 


For Every-day Service in the Home. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS, FRESHLY CONSIDERED 
AND CAREFULLY PREPARED BY 


MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


TITLES AND TREATMENT: 


(1.) Home Culture and Refinement. 


(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 


(3.) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4.) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather 
ings. 

(5.) Dinners, Teas. and Balls; dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

(5. Courtesies of Host. Hostess and Guests 


(7) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(11.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions 

(12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. 


CHAPTER IX. 

N an age of cheap postage and 
stationery, voluminous letter 
writing is a matter of course. 
In looking over published me- 
moirs of ageneration ago, one is 
struck with the care-taking by 
their subjects of them with their 
private correspondence. Did 

these writers pose for posterity? Byno means. Not 

swamped under the load of the daily newspaper and 
other cheap literature they had time for original 
thought and its expression. What was lost in spon- 
taneity was gained in depth. Will there ever be such 
delightful letters again ? 

The first requisites for correspondence are good 
paper, pen and ink and correct spelling. The writer 
will forbear to dilate upon trivial affairs, and unless 
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the missive is intended for a fond papa, she will re- 
frain from telling about the baby’s latest tooth or 
Johnnie’s behavior. Dear me! how much time is 
wasted in foolish nothings. Yet it is not foolish if 
heart speaks to heart, if words are spoken that carry 
strength and help and hope. To hear froma loved 
one is next to seeing her. 

Letter writing is a distinct and delightful art. A 
person slow and diffident in conversation is often 
eloquent with the pen. By every one the art is worth 
cultivating. Often we can express on paper what the 
lips would be slow to utter. The tendency is to say 
too much. The spoken word melts into silence, but 
the written word remains to confront its maker. 
Many a heart-breaking rupture, many a lawsuit, has 
resulted from a hasty letter. It is best, even to the 
most intimate of friends, to betray no secret upon 
paper. Into whose hands the missive may fall we 
cannot know. 

The amount of ease and playfulness to be intro- 
duced into a letter depends on the intimacy of the 
parties. That should be told, if it can be safely, that 
the friend would most like to know. If to a member 
of one’s family, try to picture just the life and en- 
vironments. If to acquaintances, be not diffusive, 
nor egotistic. The questions asked in the last letter 
received are all to be answered, therefore that should 
be kept until this is posted. 

In writing to a man, My Dear Sir is thought to be 
more ceremonious than Dear Sir, since it takes a 
fraction of time longer to write. ‘* Yours very truly” 
or sincerely, is always a proper ending. A brief 
letter is written on the first and third pages. One 
covering a sheet, goes from the first to the fourth page, 
then to the third, crosswise, and so straight down to 
the bottom of the second. Theaddress should always 
be distinct, and a business letter must be answered 
at once. 

Friendly correspondence with a man who is not a 
near relation should be rarely indulged in by young 
women. Not that there is harm in writing a lette:, 
but a young person ought to thoroughly know her 
correspondent. Atleast, such correspondence should 
be shown to her mother or guardian, should it be re- 
quired. To receive and answer letters from and toa 
comparative stranger is not the correct thing. Nor 
will a right-minded man desire to have his letters 
kept secret. 

Between friends, letters of the right sort may be 
productive of benefit as well as pleasure. Where 
much correspondence is indulged in it is wise to have 
a memorandum book in which is jotted down the 
date of the reception of each letter, so that it may be 
answered in itsturn. To noteven the most intimate 
of friends or relations should go an unkempt missive. 
Self-respect dictates that. With all one’s caution a 
letter will betray character. * * * * * 

What endless and varied remembrances arise in 
connection with the word shopping! Palatial stores 
filled with luxuries, bargain counters, crushing 
crowds, wearied clerks, dust-filled air, clothing twisted 


awry, and an empty pocketbook are among the rem. 
iniscences, And then the languor of the day suc- 
ceeding a tour of shops, and the disappointment o1 
satisfaction in looking at leisure over purchases. 

Women are natural shoppers; sometimes too nat 
ural. Some would rather rush from store to store 
than to be comfortable at home. To see new things 
and price articles not needed, exercises a certain fas 
cination over an idle mind. That we enjoy greatly 
through the use of our perceptive faculties cannot b 
denied. What a pity that these faculties cannot 
directed toa higher range of objects. Ina year o1 
two the regular shop-bitten woman uselessly squan 
ders those powers of observation and that time that, 
otherwise directed, might make hera skilled naturalist 
Asa matter of fact, shopping is often a species of 
intoxication against which the well-bred 
should steel herself. 

Ona necessary excursion of this kind such a perso: 
will wear good, plain clothing, made with few frills 
and furbelows. Such trimmings as lace and vel\ 
are out of place in a crush. They muss and cat 
on buttons and cause a deal of trouble. 
ing their freshness they are out of place. A lack o 
fitness of things is here often too evident. Yet, in 
shopping, shabbiness is equally out of place. Clerks 
intuitively make up their minds concerning th 
they wait upon, and gauge by their conclusions tl 
attention and the kind of goods they show. The 
tire, though plain, should be good in quality and nx 
a regular street costume. 

The propensity to look at a thousand things bef 
purchasing one, is natural. A man, sent by his w 
to a dry-goods palace, is like a bull ina china sh 
Disgusted with the variety of things and the crow 
he almost invariably buys just the thing he shouk 
let alone. Does he ask for navy blue? The cle: 
palms off upon him, in a case known to me, a r 
baby blue. He is persuaded to take not what t 
wife wants, but what they have in stock. No! d 
not send the husband and father. If you cannot g 
yourself, send for samples. If you do go, and do no 
know exactly the style and color desired, frankly say 
so to the salesman, and look ata rapid leisure. It 
practicable, go at an early hour, before the crowd 
Treat the saleslady as you would desire to be treated 
in her place. If she persists in inattention or is petu 
lant, kindly remonstrate with her. Should that no 
succeed, report her behavior to the office. * Yet re 
member that you may be instrumental in her losing a 
place that sheneeds. Remember, too, that she stands 
in a close, stuffy room and waits upon a horde \ 
people, many of them asill-bred as she, from morning 
until night. She has excuse for impatience such as 
those who purchase have not. Beside, in your case, 
noblesse oblige. 

To take these things into consideration is a social 
grace. Altogether too much fault has been found 
with the weary, much enduring shop girl by those who 
often drive her almost to distraction. True it is her 
business to wait upon customers with patience and 
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politeness. And it is equally theirs to be considerate 
of her position. She sees women fingering goods 
and lingering before them who never intend purchas- 
ing. They encroach upon her time, they keep away 
those who might purchase. What wonder that she 
grows careless and disrespectful? Yet manyagentle, 
sweet-natured lady stands behind the counter and 
dispenses lace and ribbon to comparative boors. 

A small child or a man the wise person will never 
take with her toa shop unless it be to select some 
irticle to fit the one or the other. Both are out of 
place, especially the latter where feminine goods are 
sold. If amaneverappears awkward and distressed 
t is before a dry-goods counter. If otherwise, young 
women, if he seems in his element among ribbons 

nd laces, set him down, if he is not “in the 
trade,” either for a dapper martinet or an effeminate 
lady’s man. 

And for yourself, learn to shop with a definite pur- 
pose and not for childish excitement that becomes 
inything except high-minded womanhood. And 
while it is neither nice nor convenient to carry par- 
cels, do not bring upon yourself the rebuke once 
riven to a would-be fine lady who gave herself such 
iirs that the proprietor of a shop insisted upon send- 
ing to her home the spool of silk she had purchased. 

Neither is it a thoughtful act to stand or sit and 
sit with a friend in an “emporium ”’ or engross the 
ittention of a saleswoman beyond the time necessary 

buy what is needed. Equally selfish is it to leis- 
irely pull over a lot of goods while others are waiting 

see them. Keep out of crowds, even if you go 
thout what you desire. And that means that before 
holidays all shopping should be made before the 
wd gathers, or, better still, early in the season be- 
re the freshest goods are taken. 

\s for the bargain counter it is usually a snare and 

1 delusion. The pushing and elbowing there wit- 
nessed is disgraceful. These bargains are spider 
nets that catch many an unwary fly. It is, however, 
robable that to avoid bargains will afford no help to 
or sewing women. There must bea recognition 

f deeper and more searching methods than the de- 
termination of a few, loyal to their sisters, not to 
countenance the selling of flesh and blood under the 
guise of ready-made clothing. It will help them as 
much and no more than dispensing with the product 

f slave labor used to help the negro. That is, it 
shows principle. 

But at the bargain counter, which the right minded 
e‘est, there are often goods sold at less than cost. 
(his is to draw the unthinking, who make other pur- 

chases to the merchants’ profit, * * * 

One of the most charming manifestations of social 
grace is in the cultivation of the powers of conversa- 
tion. Talking is one thing, conversing is another. 
One can talk by the hour yet never really converse. 
When a chatterer visits us, 


“ We know her street, her number; all 
About her neighbors. And that she 
Thinks some of moving in the fall. 


We know her uncle’s salary, 
And how his house and barn are planned ; 
We know her husband’s weight and height, 
The number of his collars, and 
Size of his shoes. She came last night. 
“ We know about the cook she sent 
Away; how near her aunt once came 
To having smal!pox, and what rent 
They pay. We know her maiden name, 
And how a friend of theirs was shot 
In the left shoulder, and how tight 
Her cousin wears her dresses. What 
Shall we yet know? She came last night.” 

First of all the good conversationalist is the good 
listener. She draws you out, she is sympathetic, she 
naturally fixes upon subjects that interest you, she is 
responsive and falls into your style of thought. In 
short, she is good company. She never makes the 
mistake of falling into long-winded descriptions of 
Cousin John’s wife’s complaints, or bores you regard- 
ing her likes and dislikes. Still less does she dilate 
upon her acquaintance with the family of the Hon. 
Mr. Black or Gen. Brown, or of the exceeding gen- 
tility of her ancestors. In short, she is a charming, 
self-forgetful, kind, tactful person. 

It is related of Mme. Recamier that she was the 
best listener in the world. Her face expressed emo- 
tion akin to that in the heart of he who talked with 
her. She entered into his feelings and responded to 
them. In this respect she may well be taken as an 
exemplar. 

Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BREAKFAST RELISHES. 

Some folks are too good to get married. 

People who marry at leisure often repent in haste. 

Women like a womanly man, but they hate a feminine one. 

Misery runs the biggest roadhouse on the turnpike to 
happiness. 

Every poor girl believes it is wrong for a man to marry 
for money. 

Next to a mosquito, a girl is the most aggravating thing 
in the world. 

In life’s race a manruns better if he has a woman to 
set the pace. 

If the average woman could be born a widow she 
wouldn't get married. 

After a man is thirty, he suffers less from love than he 
does from rheumatism. 

A woman never feels so important as when she goes to 
buy her first baby carriage. 

A man always boasts about what fine coffee he can 
make, unless his wife’s around. 

The main reason why women don’t like flats is because 
there’s no garret to save up old trash in. 

When a woman has fully made up her mind about a 
thing, she goes and asks a man’s advice. 

Some women can never be happy because their hus- 
bands are forever tracking dirt over the floor. 

The woman who will scrimp for a month to wear a 
stuffed bluebird on her hat, cries her eyes out when the 
cat gets the canary.—P. W., in “‘ Reflections of a Bachelor.” 
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The silvery frost hath spangled every spray, 
And nicest pencilings mark every bough, 
That shoots or bends in azure lustre now, 

In rival whiteness to the blossom’d May. 

In mellow light the white faced cattle stray, 
And tints of amber streak the new cut mow; 
And care sits lightly upon every brow, 

As in the sunshine of a summer day. 

And whence the charm? Proud Beauty long hath fled; 
Charity walketh now the field and plain, 

And brightness rises where her footsteps tread ; 
Glad children run to her from cot and lane 

To see her bless the kine, the aged, the poor, 

And give good largess from the old church door. 


vara Wilbur 


Mason. 
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A CHRISTMAS CONVERT. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 


ID PETER ANDREWS was 
all out of sorts, which was 
nothing strange for him. 
He was a pessimist of the 
most pronounced type, and 
his chief enjoyment was 
found in grumbling, growl- 
ing and scowling, and 
making himself and every- 
body else as miserable as 
possible. Consequently he 


was always out of humor, 
unhappy and discontented, and as cross as a bear. 
As he trudged along the street he muttered impreca- 


tions on the weather, which was cold; on the snow, 
which was falling thick and fast; on the pavements, 
which were sloppy and nasty, and on things in 
general. He was in an unusually unpleasant mood, 
and the reason of it was that it was Christmas time 
and in consequence everybody else was happy. It 
made him angry to see other people enjoying life. 

The stores along the street were gay with holiday 
displays, and streams of people were pouring in and 
out, the rich and the poor jostling each other, all 
smiling and good natured. There were poorly clad 
people whose hands bore the marks of hard toil, and 
whose faces were seamed with lines of care, but who 
for the time had laid aside their worries and their 
struggles and taken up the joys of the Christmas 
time. There were old men and old women, bowed 
under the weight of years and the burdens of sad 
lives, forgetting their troubles and sorrows and 
returning for a little while to the pleasures of inno- 
cent, happy childhood. 

Old Peter noticed the faces about him all beaming 
with pleasure, and he shrugged his shoulders with an 
air of disgust and drew the collar of his great coat up 
closer about his ears. 

“Fools!” he muttered. “ All fools, gone daft over 
a few gingercracks and an insane custom. What’s 
Christmas more than any other day, and where’s the 


good in all this idiotic chasing after Christmas pres- 
ents? It’s all rubbish—the worst kind of rubbish.” 

A little further on he came to a window in which 
there hung a beautiful picture representing the 
infant Nazarene in the manger. A large crowd was 
gathered about the window and involuntarily old 
Peter stopped. He was looking at the picture, but 
feeling no interest in it, when a little old man, 
scantily and commonly dressed, came up to him and 
said with child-like simplicity : 

* This is a great time, isn’t it? 
of all the year ?”’ 

Peter looked down on the old man with contempt 
while a disdainful expression spread over his face. 

*“[ don’t see,” he said coldly, 
different from any other time.” 

* Why, it’s Christmas,” the old man cried. 
you haven’t forgotten that!” 

“But, what if it is Christmas? 
does that make ? 
any other time?’ 

The old man opened his eyes very wide and stare: 
at Peter in perfect astonishment. 

** Surely,” he said, *‘ you don’t mean that !”’ 

“I do,” Peter replied. 

“Don’t you ever celebrate Christmas?” 

“No. I never make a fool of myself in that way. 

* Don’t you ever give and receive presents?” 

““No. I have no time to fool away in such trumpery 

have better business to engage my attention.” 

The old man gave Peter an inquiring look, t 
slowly shook his head. 

“T don’t know how you can feel that way,” h 
said. * Christmas is the most enjoyable time I have 
and I do enjoy it more than I can tell. You see 
have a son who is married, and who lives down in the 
countryy and every year I go down there and spend 
Christmas. And such enjoyment as we have! 
always take a present for my son and his wife an 
each of the two children, and they're always just as 
pleased as they can be, and act like those presents 
were the most valuable things in the world. And 
they always have presents for me, too. Such beauti 
ful presents! I have them all saved away and money 
couldn’t buy them. Then we have such a dinner, and 
such laughter and fun! And they all make over th: 
old man, and my son’s wife always sees to it that 
‘father’ has the best of everything that’s going 
She always calls me ‘father,’ and I like that, because 
it shows she loves me. Oh, I can’t tell you what 
great times we have every Christmas, nor how happ 
we all are, nor how when one Christmas is gone we 
begin to look forward anxiously to the coming of th 
next. Yes, sir, this is a great time for me, but | 
mustn’t stop here any longer, for I am going dow: 
to my son’s to-day, and it is almost train time. You 
see I have my presents already bought to take down 
with me.” 

And the old man opened his valise and showed a 
cheap doll, a wooly horse, a knife, and a pair of 
scissors. These were his presents—articles of very 
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little intrinsic value, but of inestimable worth, for all 
that, since they were tokens of a sincere and price- 
less affection. 

Peter stood for sometime watching the little old 
man as he trotted off down the street, then turned 
and walked homeward, his head bent and his mind 
full of serious thoughts. He went tohis study, closed 
the door and sat down before the fire. He was a 
rich and prominent lawyer, and a hard worker. He 
scarcely ever sat down that he was not reading some 
book or poring over legal papers. But to-day he 
could not work. He could not bring his thoughts 
down to business matters. The little old man’s 
words had touched a dormant chord in Peter An- 
lrews’ nature and set it to vibrating. They had 
awakened in his mind a train of thoughts connected 
with days gone by, and had aroused a feeling of 
remorse and regret. “Ah,” he sighed, “I might 
save been happy, too, if I had not been so hard and 
inrelenting. I might have spent Christmas days 
with my son and his family if I had not made them 
hate me. But I was hard and crue! and I must 
suffer for it.””. He was aroused by a tap at the door, 
and a moment later his housekeeper entered the 
room. He scowled and asked her shortly what she 
wanted : 

* There is a boy at the front door who wants to see 
you. Shall I show him up?” 

* What does he want?” 

“Work, he says.” 

“T have nothing for him. Tell him to go.” 

The housekeeper went out and closed the door, 
but before she had reached the stairs old Peter called 
her back. 

‘Send the boy up,” he said. 

Shortly a bright-faced little lad entered with cap in 

ind. He was meanly clothed, but he was neat and 
lean, and his bearing manly. The two people 

anned each other closely for almost a minute in 
perfect silence, then old Peter said: 

“So you want work, do you?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied. 

“What do you think you could do in a law office?” 

“Nothing, I guess. But I could shovel snow, or 
arry up coal, or saw wood.” 

“T reckon you might do that; but you are very 
mall to be out hunting work.” 

strong, though.” 

“Why do you want work?” 

“T want to earn some money to buy Christmas 
presents.” 

* More of that Christmas foolishness,” old Peter 
thought. “ Even the beggars on the street corners 
vill be throwing their pennies away for Christmas 
presents the next thing we know.” 

Something about the boy attracted old Peter’s 
attention and he remained silent a long time gazing 
uriously at him. There was that in the young face 
and eyes and the proud poise of the head which 
reminded him vividly of a little lad who used, years 
ago, to play about his knees and meet him at the 


door with a glad welcome. Somehow he could hardly 
keep from believing that it was the same boy, but of 
course he knew better, for his boy had grown up and 
married, and gone out from the old home under the 
bitter curse of his father. 

“Who do you want to buy Christmas presents 
for?” old Peter finally asked. 

“For my father and mother and my little brothers 
and sisters.” 

“Won't your father give you some money?” 

“He would if he had it, and he has always had 
plenty until this time.” 

“ How does it happen that he has none now?” 

“He has been sick a long time and not able to 
work, so all the money we get is what mother takes 
in for sewing, and that is not very much.” 

*Humph!” old Peter grunted. “I guess you 
must be pretty poor.” 

“Yes, sir, but do you want me to do some work 
for you?” 

**No, I think not.” 

“Then be going.” 

The boy started out, but when he had reached the 
door old Peter said : 

“What is your name, Sonny?” 

* Peter Andrews,” the lad replied. 

The old man gave a start, but the boy did not see 

After a moment he said : 

“Is your father’s name Robert?” 

“Yes, sir. Do you know,him?” 

“Humph! I used to know him. You have a 
grandfather, too, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Peter Andrews. I was named for him, 
but I never saw him. Do you know him?” 

“Yes. He is a mean old cuss, too.” 

The boy’s face flushed with resentment. 

“T’d rather you wouldn't say that,” he said. 

“Why?” 

** Because I don’t think it is true.” 

“You don't! Does your grandfather ever come to 
see your father?” 

sir.” 

*Pon't you think that is mean?” 

“No, sir. We think, though, he ought to come, 
and we'd be glad if he would. But you see he didn’t 
like it when father married, because he wanted him 
to marry somebody else, and he and my father 
haven't been friendly since.” 

“Would you really be glad to have your grand- 
father visit you ?”’ 

“Of course we would.” 

“Do you think your father and mother would 
be glad?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What, after the way he’s treated them ? 

“Yes, sit.” 

“Well, well! I should think they would hate him.” 

“No, sir. They love him. And mother often cries 
because he won’t be friendly with us.” 

Old Peter was silent a moment, then he said : 

**T suspect your father and mother would like to 
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have some of your grandfather’s money. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” young Peter replied with an 
independent toss of his head “I’ve heard them 
say lots of times that they didn’t want a cent of 
his money.” 

* Then they want the old man tocome just because 
they love him?” 

“Yes, sir. But I must be going. 

“Wait and I'll give you a dollar.” 

“Will you let me work for it?” 

“| have no work, but that don’t matter.” 

“It does, too. I don’t want your money unless I 
can earn it.” 

The boy opened the door, slipped through, and 
hurried down to the street. Old Peter sat perfectly 
still for two or three minutes, with his eyes fixed on 
the door in a steady stare, and an expression of 
intense thoughtfulness on his face. After awhile he 
sprang up and began to walk the floor, and as he 
walked he communed with himself after this wise : 

“*So they don’t hate the old man at all, but in spite 
of all he has done, love him. Well, Well, I wouldn't 
have thought it, but | am very glad. Even Robert's 
wife loves me, and has taught her children to love 
me. She must be a mighty good woman. She named 
that boy for me, and he’s a good, noble lad, and as 
independent as a king. My poor Robert is sick, and 
she is taking in sewing to keep up the family, while 
I have lots of money and never do a thing for them ! 
Still, they love me. Love me! Why, they ought to 
hate me, for I’m nothing but a mean, heartless 
old heathen.” 

He paced the floor for a little time more slowly, 
then suddenly a light of happiness broke over his 
features and his face beamed and his eyes sparkled. 

“They don’t want any of my money,” 
“but they’re going to have it just the same.” 

He put on his overcoat and his hat and went out 
all in a flutter of excitement. As he passed down the 
street people whom he passed looked at him in sur- 
prise, for he stepped along briskly, and his face was 
all wreathed in smiles, something that was startlingly 
strange for him. Soon he was mixing with the 
Christmas shoppers, the most eager and excited one 
of all the great crowd who thronged the toy stores. 

He bought woolly horses, dolls, jumping-jacks, and 
a great bundle of all sorts of those things he had 
called gimcracks. And he ordered it all sent to a 
certain number. Then he went to another place and 
left an order for a wagon load of groceries, including 
almost a bushel of candy and raisins and nuts, and 
the biggest turkey he could find, and he said that all 
that should be sent to the same destination. Then 


” 


he said, 


he sent a load of coal and some huge bundles of dry 
goods and clothing, and, in fact, everything he could 
think off. 

As old Peter went about buying all these things he 
chuckled to himself and nodded knowingly, for he 
was very secret in his conduct and he pictured to 
himself how astonished his son’s family would be 


when his purchases were delivered, and how they 
would wonder where it all came from. He was 
playing a great joke on them—the richest joke he 
ever played in all his life. 

Old Peter thought often that day of the little old 
man who had gone down into the country to spend 
Christmas, and once he had said to himself : 

“ He is a great man—a good-hearted old chap—and 
if I knew his address I'd send him a nice present.” 

Down at Robert Andrews’ home Christmas prom- 
ised to be, for once, a bleak and dreary day. There 
was no money in the house, no groceries, no coal. 
Often and often bitter tears ran down Mrs. Andrews’ 
cheeks as she bent her aching head over the long, 
tiresome seams she was sewing, and thought of her 
sick husband, the wants of her children, and her 
utter inability to supply the barest necessities of life. 

Along in the afternoon little Peter came in, sad 
and down hearted. He had trudged the streets for 
hours in quest of work, but no one had wanted his 
services. He went up to his mother and put his arm 
about her neck, and his eyes filled with tears. 

** Mamma,” he said, “* we won’t have any Christmas 
this year.” 

“No, Peter,” the mother replied, “but that is not 
the worst. We have nothing with which to buy food 
for ourselves and medicine for your poor father. 
Oh, my child, I don’t know what we are to do. I 
don’t, I don’t.” 

She broke down and wept, as though her heart 
would break, and Peter wept with her. It was a 
pathetic scene, and any one whose heart was not 
adamant would have been touched by it. But it did 
not endure long, for suddenly there came a rapid 
knocking at the door and Mrs. Andrews had to dry 
her eyes and go and see what was wanted. 

She found a dirty, coal begrimed man standing on 
the steps and she took him for a tramp. But he soon 
removed that impression from her mind. His first 
words were : 

“Where shall I dump your coal, M’am ?”’ 

“Coal!” Mrs. Andrews exclaimed. ‘ Why, we have 
not ordered any coal.” 

“* Somebody ordered it and paid for it.” 

“ You have brought it to the wrong place then.” 

“No, Madam, I guess not. This is where Mr. 
Robert Andrews lives, ain’t it?” 

“ Ves,’ 

“Then this is where the coal goes.” 

And the man proceeded to unload it. 

Mrs. Andrews was still puzzling over that coal 
when a delivery wagon dashed up and the driver 
began to tumble out great stores of provisions. She 
told him she had not ordered any goods, but he only 
laughed and said that didn’t matter. He reckoned 
Santa Claus was doing a little business on his 
own hook. 

The grocery and coal men had hardly got clear of 
the house when the dry goods and clothing men 
came, and right after them came the toy man with 
the woolly horse and the other things old Peter had 
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ordered for the children. They all came and left 
their goods, and Mrs. Andrews didn’t say anything 
to them. She was too amazed to know what to do, 
so she just looked on in silent wonder. 

She had not recovered from her astonishment 
when there came another knock at the door, and in 
walked an old man all covered with snow. Little 
Peter knew the man in a moment, and touching his 
mother on the arm, whispered : 

“T saw him this morning and he asked all about 
you and father and grandfather. And he offered to 
ive me a dollar.” 

Before Mrs. Andrews could say anything the old 
man had walked to the bed where her husband lay, 
ind the next moment the two men were in each 
ither’s arms, and she heard one say, *“ Robert,” and 
ve other say, “father.” Then she knew who the 
iid man was, and she just sank down on the floor and 
wept tears of joy, for that which she had so long 
desired had come to pass. Her husband and his 


y 
> 


father were reconciled. 

And now do you think there was no Christmas 
cheer in Little Peter’s home the next day? Well, if 
you do you are wonderfully mistaken. Why, there is 
svery reason to believe that the Andrews were the 
happiest people in the whole city, and it is more than 
probable that old Peter was the happiest one of the 
lot, unless it was young Peter who went wild with 
joy and hugged his grandfather until he came very 
near choking him to death outright. 

And such a time as they all had talking, laughing 
ind making merry! And such a dinner as they sat 
down to! Why, that turkey was just grand, baked to 
1 nice brown, and he was almost as large as little 
Peter; but, for all that, Peter managed somehow to 
find room for an amazing lot of it. Then there were 
the cakes, the candy and the fruits, and, oh, my, 
there’s no use trying to name all the good things. It 
would take too long. 

Old Peter and young Peter became fast friends in 
no time; and old Peter fell in love with Mrs. An- 
drews before the day was out, and unhesitatingly 
pronounced her the very best woman his son could 
have chosen for a wife. 

And what do you think, now? Do you reckon old 
Peter has an idea that Christmas is all humbug, and 
that the people who observe it are fools? Well, he 
don’t. He thinks Christmas is the greatest time 
that ever was, and he looks forward to its coming 
with as much eagerness as the little old man who 
went down in the country, or even young Peter. And 
why shouldn’t he? Didn’t it bring him back his 
happiness ? 
—Thomas P. Montfort. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

IF 

“All is well that ends well,” why not have the end 
change place with the beginning? 

“ Love knows no law,” why not let them have an “in- 
troduction,’’ one to another, without delay ? : 

— Ebenezer C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


When the wise men followed the Christmas Star, 
As in sacred history told, 
Out over the desert, sweet and far, 
The song of the angels rolled; 
“ All glory to God, and peace on earth, 
And love and good will to men,”— 
The Heavens rejoiced in a Saviour’s birth 
And the world took heart again. 


It came to pass in the days of old 
That Charlemagne, good and great, 

Who had conquered foes, and kingdoms untold, 
Was summoned to Rome in state. 

It was Christmas time, and Italian skies. 
Were as fair as fair could be, 

When he came to the altar in lowly guise, 
And worshiped on bended knee. 

And they crowned him king of the Roman world, 
As he knelt in faith sublime ; 

And the Christian flag was then unfurled 
In the blessed Christmas time. 


With the eye of faith, a Genoese saw 
A beautiful, far-off land, 
Which the Cross might bless with its love and law, 
While the fires of Truth were fanned. 
And he sailed, and sailed, to the golden West,— 
By the Rio Grande, at last,— 
At the Christmas-tide his heart found rest 
As he sang the songs of the past. 


“Still Christmas ” was kept when a king was ill; 
No carols could then be sung; 

No merry-makings did the long hours fill; 
Not a single chime was rung. 

There was silence profound along the strand, 
And over Westminster towers ; 

No yule log blazed in fair Albion’s land; 
And the children wore no flowers. 


No incense rose, and no wreaths were hung,— 
E’en London itself seemed dead. 

There were only the bells that the heralds swung, 
As they passed with measured tread. 

“ No Christmas! No Christmas!” their cry went on, 
And the nation’s heart grew still ; 

While the children whispered, one by one, 
That the king—the king was ill! 

When the Mayflower rocked in the stormy bay, 
Near old Plymouth’s ice-bound shore ; 

Did the Pilgrims sigh on that Christmas day, 
For the homes they had known before ? 

When their evening hymn rose up on high, 
Did they think of the anthems grand, 

That giaddened the earth and pierced the sky, 
Of the dear old fatherland ? 


They must have thought of the Christmas “ waits,” 
And the carols, clear and sweet, 

That fell on the night when the hours grew late; 
And the tread of their wandering feet. 

In our own fair land the Christmas time 
Is welcomed by old and young; 

Glad songs are heard and the sweet bells chime, 
And the anthems old are sung, 


And the altars are crowned with fairest flowers, 

While evergreens lend their grace ; 
And the gifts of love that come like showers, 

3ring gladness to every face. 
“ With glory to God, and good will to men,” 

The strife and the discord cease 
And the Star of Bethlehem shines again, 

And the world is filled with Peace. 

—Clara B. Heath. 
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CHRISTMAS HAPPINESS. 
“Merry Christmas!” they said, and ’twas merry, 
And all day true happiness reigned, 
Though their home was so small and so humble 
And their livelihood hardly gained. 
And though wat makes a troublesome neighbor, 
And their brows were wrinkled with care, 
Yet a happy feast day was that Christmas— 
For the Spirit of Christ was there! 
“Merry Christmas!” and yet ’twas merry 
Atacertain house on the hill, 
Where cold selfishness, hardness and envy 
In each wrought their evil at will. 
There were presents—rich gifts—for each person, 
And good things to eat and to spare, 
But no happiness came on that Christmas— 
The Spirit of Christ was of there! 


—Judith Spencer. 
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AN OLD VIRGINIA CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


‘* Heap on the wood, the wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our merry Christmas still.” 
—Old Carol. 
HRISTMAS Day in Old Vir- 
ginia! What visions of good 
cheer the words evoke! And 
that not only of feasting and 
drinking, but also of that 
spirit of genuine mirth and 
good will which the season 
above all others is intended 
to call forth! As one begins 
to picture the glories of the 
festival in bygone days, be- 
coming already alas but the 
memory of a past age, the 
mind is tempted to wander further and yet further 
back. Beyond even the generous living and genial 
hospitality enjoyed by our immediate forefathers to 
that yet more lavish state of existence when the Old 
Dominion was still the loyal province of his majesty 
King George. It is easy to bring it back still, upon 
this one day when the joy bells are sounding without 
and the Christmas peace reigneth in every heart. 
Out of the shadows of the centuries—from far be- 
yond the chasms of fraternal bloodshed—they appear 
before us, the gallant cavaliers and their courtly 
dames of that far off time. 

Again the fire crackles merrily in the great hall 
chimney, back of the sparkling sticks of chestnut 
and hickory lying the great Yule log, keeping all 
alight by its steady, continual glow. For this has 
been artfully doctored by the slaves to consume as 
slowly as possible, by being allowed to lie for several 
weeks in running water and then hastily dried, for, 
according toa time-honored custom, as long as the 
Yule burns, Christmas will be permitted to continue 
in the quarters. Arising above the cheery voice of 
the hearth comes the sound of the guests gathered 
about the festal board in the dining room. And 


sits the squire of the manor, his jovial counte- 
nance ruddy with much fox hunting and other 
exercise in the open air, and his sturdy person 
arrayed in a coat of blue broadcloth with gold but- 
tons, satin nether garments and the finest of lace 
ruffles. Just now he beams satisfaction above the 
viands set forth in the massive silver platters and 
dainty china ware brought over in his own tobacco 
ships from the mother country. Opposite him sits 
his good dame, a huge turban of snowy muslin sur 
mounting the gentle face, in which the shadows 
brought by the sundered ties of the old home lie 
only partially concealed by the hopes begotten of life 
within the new. Down either side are placed the 
sons and daughters of the house, the kith and kin of 
every degree of relationship and worldly standing, 
and such friends and neighbors as the state of their 
own households or isolation in a strange land per- 
mitted the squire to gather about him, no unimpor- 
tant portion of the whole being a number of children 
interspersed among the older folk like buds among 
the flowers, and who, quaint little copies of thei: 
elders as they were, no doubt felt their small stom- 
achs painfully distended under all the stiff bravery of 
their holiday attire. 


As for the feast itself, it was by no means unworthy 
of its partakers, displaying as it did, in happy com 
mingling, both the loyalty of the squire to the old 
country, and the clever housekeeping instincts of his 
wife in taking advantage of the gifts provided by the 
new. Thus, while at one end of the table appeared 
the roast beef of ‘“ Merrie England”’ at the othe: 
appeared with equal merit an enormous gobbler from 
the American forests, and the boar’s head, decorated 
with holly, on one side more than offset by the cris} 
opossum on the other, which Sambo, as he brought 
it in in triumph, declared “had fairly split its fat 
sides open er larfin’!”” With these were served the 
proper accompaniments of sauces, pickles, jellies 
and other dishes, and then followed the mince pies 
and the huge plum pudding in its wreath of flame. 
Last of all came the apple toddy, the wassail bow] of 
the ancient Britons and the standard drink of the 
colonial gentlemen of Virginia and the sister province 
of Maryland. All standing, the squire proposes the 
health of the king, and then one toast follows an- 
other in rapid succession until the tuning of fiddles 
sounding from the hall causes the last glass to be 
somewhat hastily emptied. My Lord Fairfax of 
Greenaway Court advances and offers his arm to 
pretty Dorothy, the squire’s only unmarried daugh- 
ter, and she, not daring to refuse the proffered honor, 
at the same time casts a wistful glance at graceless 
Cousin Dick, who bites his lip with chagrin only a 
few paces away. That dignified young engineer, 
Master George Washington, bows before the mistress 
of the house, who smilesa gentle negative as she 
sinks into a seat by the poorest of all the poor rela- 
tions. Master Washington, having as usual done 
his duty, consoles himself with a charming young 
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widow, who receives him, all smiles and blushes. 
The squire himself leads out Mistress Penelope, a 
former beauty of the court, and still arrayed in all 
the paint and patches, with the airs and graces of her 
incient bellehood. The others also hastily choose 
partners and form in line on either side. A short 
vause, and then the fiddles get finally started in the 
gay old air of “Money Musk,” the shoe buckles 
twinkle and the little, high heel slippers go tippity 
tap on the polished wood floor as the dancers fly, 

ughing and breathless, through the measures of 
the country dance. Now and then, in the general 
movement, some fair one will 2ught unawares 
veneath the mistletoe and then the laughter grows 
heartier than ever. 

And so the revel goes on until the candles sink in 
their sockets, the fire burns lower and lower and even 
ithe glow of the Yule log grows dim. The shadows 
deepen into darkness, there are more stolen kisses 
and final hand clasps upon the stairway, and then the 
lights go out altogether and once more the past has 
vanished from our gaze. Some remnants of the 
feast, however, yet remain, and these we may gather 

p for such enjoyment as the prosaic present yet 
ouchsafes to us. Among them the following dishes 
vill be found well worthy of their distinguished 
neage: 


be 


White Soup. 
Boil a knuckle or shank of veal in two quarts of water 
iti! the flavor is all extracted and the meat boiled to 
es. Then strain and skim the liquor. It is better to 
) this the day before the soup is needed, but if the stock 
s to be used the same day be sure to let it get cold first, 
n you can better get all the grease out. Mix the yolks 
three or four eggs with one pint of sweet cream, add a 
tle salt, pepper and mace, stir quickly and add to the 
iling soup. Keep stirring until it again reaches the 
ling point, then quickly remove from the fire, as the 
up will be spoiled if it actually boils after the eggs are 
ed. Chickens may also be used 
referred. 
Oysters Panned in the Shell. 
fake large and highly flavored oysters such as you 
would select for a fry. Wash them clean and place shells 


for this soup if 


Put in the oven 


and all in a pan, the round shells down. 


{soon you willsee the oysters begin to open slightly. 
hen this takes place, remove them from the fire and 
otf the top shell very carefully and see that you 
in as much of the oyster juice as possible. Deposit 
each oyster a small piece of the best table but- 
a little cracker dust and a pinch of salt, Return 
them to the oven in the lower shell only and let them cook 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. Serve in the shell, with 
slices of lemon. Oysters cooked in this way have the 
yster flavor heightened by having a slight taste of the 
shell imparted to them. 
To Cook a Turkey. 

Wash the fowl well inside and out Take a small loaf 
of stale bread, crumble it fine and rub into it a quarter of 
a pound of good butter. Add salt, pepper, sage, celery 
seed or oysters chopped fine, which ever you prefer for 
seasoning, Use no water except to soften the crumbs of 
the bread. Stuff the turkey until well filled, put the legs 
in the slits made in cleaning it, tie the wings close to the 


body, and draw the skin of the neck over the bone. Rub 
the whole with sweet lard and it is then ready for the 
oven. Put a little water in the oven to prevent burning 
and baste frequently with the gravy. A large turkey will 
require two and a half hours to cook. 

Mushroom Sauce for Turkey. 

Clean and wash one quart of fresh mushrooms and put 
them in a stewpan with a little salt, a blade of mace and 
a little butter. Stew them gently for half an hour, then 
add half a pint of cream and the yolks of two eggs beaten 
very light, and keep stirring till it boils up, when it is done. 
To Dress Ducks with Juice of Oranges (A Very 

Old Recipe). 

The ducks being singed, picked and drawn, mince the 
livers with a little scraped bacon, some butter, green 
onions, sweet herbs and parsley. Season with salt, pepper 
and mushrooms. These being all well minced together, 
fill the bodies of the ducks, cover them with slices of 
bacon, wrap them in paper and put into the oven to roast. 
Then put a little gravy, a few shallots minced and the 
juice of an orange in a stewpan and shake in a little pep- 
per. When the ducks are roasted, remove the bacon, 
pour the sauce over them and serve hot. 

Old Virginia Spiced Round of Beef. 

To one large round, put one tablespoonful of saltpetre 
and one and one-half of brown sugar. Rub the meat 
well with this the first day. The second cay mix an 
ounce of powdered cloves, one ounce of powdered all- 
spice, one ounce of black pepper and two double handfuls 
of salt. Rub the beef with this every day for ten days 
and in three weeks it will be ready for use. Boil it in the 
brine it makes and then add three or four gallons of water, 
taking care that the meat does not touch the vessel in 
which it is cooking. Serve cold, and cut in very thin, 
delicate slices. 

Pepper Mangoes. 

A delicious pickle to serve with fish or oysters. Put 
your peppers in salt and water and let them remain until 
they turn yellow. If this requires much time, one day’s 
soaking in clear water will afterwards be necessary. Cut 
in one side a slit sufficient to take out the seed, then drain 
Prepare 
over night a stuffing of four good sized heads of cabbage, 
using only the whitest part and cutting as for coarse slaw. 
Mix with it one quart of small onions, or one dozen and 
a half large sliced ones. Put in layers, sprinkling each 
layer with salt. Let it remain until morning, then drain 
off the brine and put in the kettle with one dozen cucum- 


out all the water and wipe them dry with a cloth. 


ber pickles ready greened and cut into pieces of any size 
you like. Add one ounce of black pepper grains, one 
ounce of long black peppers, one ounce of celery seed, 
two ounces of white mustard seed, and a good quantity 
of horse-radish cut in small, thin pieces. Cover with 
vinegar and let it boil for fifteen minutes and add half a 
pound of sugar while cooking. Spread on a flat dish to 
cool, then stuff your peppers, sew them up with coarse 
thread, put in a jar and pour boiling vinegar over them. 
Be sure you have enough to cover them well. Fasten up 
tightly while hot. Never put in any soft mangoes. The 
above quantity is sufficient for thirty mangoes, but any 
dressing left over may be put in a separate jar, and will 
prove an excellent sauce for cold beef. 
Old Virginia Doughnuts. 

Boil a quart of new milk and melt in it half a pound of 
butter. Beat three eggs with two pounds of sugar and 
pour on the boiling milk, stirring all the time. When 
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nearly cold stir in a teacupful of yeast, a spoonful of 
salt and flour enough to make a stiff batter. When this 
is quite light add two grated nutmegs and a little mace. 
Let it rise again until it is very light, then roll the dough 
out thin, cut it into shapes and fry in hot lard. Dust over 
with pulverized cinnamon and sugar while hot. 

Old Virginia Mince Meat (Best Recipe). 

Fifty pippins, two pounds of raisins, two of currants, 
two of brown sugar, two of beef, two of beef suet, one 
quart of brandy, one quart of wine and one quart of cider. 
Chop the apples as fine as possible, and mix the currants, 
sugar and raisins with them. Boil the beef until perfectly 
tender chop it with the suet very fine. Pick out the shreds 
and mix all together. Then add the liquors, a spoonful 
of cloves and the same of allspice. Mix thoroughly and 
keep in close jars, using as wanted. 

Old Virginia Plum Pudding. 

Ten eggs, three-quarters of a pound of beef suet, one 
and a quarter pounds of raisins, one pound of dried cur- 
rants or cherries, one pint of milk, one pound of flour and 
a quarter of a pound of citron cut in thin slices. Mix 
the flour and suet together and rub the fruit also in a little 
flour. Beat the eggs very light, leaving out the whites of 
five, and add all the ingredients together. If thicker than 
cup cake batter add a little more milk. Then add a tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, one of powdered cinnamon, 
one of powdered cloves, two nutmegs, the grated rind of 
alemon, one wineglassful of wine, one of brandy, a little 
powdered mace and one pint of bread crumbs. Scald 
your pudding bag thoroughly, rub well inside with flour, 
leave plenty of room inside for the pudding to swell and 
stop the opening with dough. Let the water be boiling 
and boil steadily for four hours. When ready to serve, 
pour brandy over the whole and send to the table ablaze. 
Sauce for Plum Pudding. 

Half a pound of butter, seven tablespoonfuls of light 
brown sugar, the yolks of three eggs, one grated nutmeg, 
two glasses of sherry or one of brandy. Cream the but- 
ter and beat the sugar smoothly into it, then add the eggs 
beaten very light. Pour in the liquor gradually, beating 
all the time until well mixed. Then place over the fire 
and cook steadily for fifteen minutes, stirring constantly 
to prevent the butter from oiling. 

Frozen Pudding. 

To three pints of new milk add three or four sticks of 
fresh cinnamon, two blades of mace and one and one- 
quarter pounds of the best raisins, stemmed and stoned. 
Cover these tightly in a stewpan and let them simmer 
slowly for fifteen minutes. Meanwhile beat very light the 
yolks of five eggs, adding slowly, when light, half a pound 
of pulverized sugar, making it as light and creamy as 
possible. When ready, strain the spice and raisins from 
the milk and save them to put in later. Put it back to 
boil, stir in the eggs and sugar and stir until it simmers 
over. Then remove from the fire and, when cold, stir in 
one-quarter of a pound of blanched almonds that have 
been pounded in a mortar with a little rose water. Then 
add the raisins that have been boiled in the milk, one-half 
pound of the best citron and a small quantity of preserved 
ginger cut into very small thin slices. Mix all well to- 
gether, add a quart of rich cream, stir again until nicely 
mixed and freeze as ice cream. 

Old Virginia Fruit Cake. 

Two pounds each of butter and flour, two and one-half 

pounds of pulverized sugar, twenty-four eggs, four pounds 


of raisins seeded, four pounds of currants washed and 
thoroughly dried, one pound of sliced citron, one pound 
of almonds blanched and cut in small pieces, one and 
one-half ounces of cinnamon, one-half ounce each of 
mace and cloves, three grated nutmegs, one and one-half 
tumblerfuls of wine, brandy and Jamaica rum mixed, or, 
if preferred, a little less liquor may be used and the juice 
of an orange or rose water added instead, making nearly 
two tumblerfuls altogether. Add to the whole the grated 
rind of two oranges and one lemon. Cream the butter 
and sugar together, add the spices, then the beaten yolks 
of the eggs, then a heaping teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in two teaspoonfuls of hot water, then alternately the 
beaten whites of the eggs and the flour, and, last of all, 
the liquor. The day before making the cake, place the 
fruit in layers in a large tin pan and sprinkle a little flour 
over each layer. When ready to make, stir the fruit thor 
oughly together with the hands and mix well with the bat- 
ter. Bake in a moderate oven three or four hours. This 
quantity will make three large cakes. 


Old Virginia Apple Toddy. 

Eight well-baked, red-streaked apples, one pint each of 
peach brandy, Jamaica spirits, Santa Cruz rum and pow 
dered sugar, four quarts of boiling water, ten cloves, ten 
allspice, six blades of mace, half a nutmeg grated, half ; 
teaspoonful of ground ginger, two tablespoonfuls of 
pineapple sirup and four slices of preserved pineapple. 
When cold, strain and keepin a cold place for two or 
three weeks. 


Egg Nog. 

Beat the yolks of twelve eggs and the whites of two as 
light as possible. Allow an even tablespoonful of pounded 
sugar to each egg and pour into the above one pint 
brandy and a quarter of a pint of peach brandy, stirring 
rapidly. When well mixed, add three pints of new mil 
and four pints of cream. No liquor must be added afte: 
the cream and milk or the egg nog will be thin and poor. 


In Virginia the above drinks are always handed t 
callers on Christmas and New Year’s Day, and unti 
recently with the spiced round of beef. Later, bis- 
cuits and cakes of every variety were set forth ready 
for all comers during the entire holidays. 

— Sarah Harrison Powe 


Original in Goop 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


580. For sore mouth, powdered sulphur. 
581. 


aensts. 


Painting a burn with colorless Pinus cana 


582. Washing broken chilblains with tincture of 
myrrh in water. 

583. For chilblains, two drachms of tincture of 
cantharides and ten drachms of soap liniment. 

584. This mustard plaster: Two tablespoonfuls of 
mustard and one tablespoonful of flour, mixed with 
white of egg and tepid water. After removing, wipe 
skin carefully, and powder. 

585. Red pepper, vinegar, sugar and water, for : 
gargle for sore throat. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall 
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Ring out, ring out, O Christmas bells, 
Across the starlit, frosty night ; 
Proclaim the message of good will, 
The story of the Prince of Light! 
The centuries roll on and on 
And yet returning Christmas time, 
Awakes in each responsive heart, 
Remembrance of the love sublime. 
Then keep the feast with hearty cheer, 
The feast of merry Christmastide ; 
While Faith and Hope and Love, these three, 
Within the heart of each abide. 
— G. Park. 
ginalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NUT CULTURE AND COOKERY. 
CULTURE. 

OR many years there has been 
some interest in planting nut- 
bearing trees, both for shade 
and nuts. And we occasion- 
ally find on old farms, from 
which the original timber had 
been cut, the pioneers had 
spared the most valuable of 
the nut trees, consisting of 
chestnut, walnut, shellbark 
and pecan, which in succeed- 
ing years have yielded abun- 


dant crops of toothsome nuts 


iat have not only gladdened the hearts of the 
younger generation in their annual gatherings, and 
lped to while away the long winter evenings at the 
farmer’s home, but have also proven a most valuable 
source of revenue during seasons of other crop 
failures.—Parry’s ‘Treatise on Nut Culture. 

lhe wild nuts of America were used as food by 

aborigines long before the white man set foot on 
her shores. This is proven by specimens found 
ried in the graves of their dead. Captain John 
Smith mentions them in his history of the country as 
was in his day, they being gathered by the Indians 

| eaten both raw and prepared in various ways. 
xm and chestnut meal were common articles of 

use in the cookery of the ancient and modern 
iaws. To-day the Western Indians use acorn 
meal made into cakes, and a sort of gruel. " * 

At the present time there are large quantities of 
chestnuts, pecans, hickorynuts, walnuts, chinqua- 
pins and hazelnuts gathered and sold in the Eastern 
ind Central states. In the mountains of the South- 
west the Indians gather quantities of nuts from sev- 
eral species of the pine. They are usually roasted 

out like peanuts and are of very delicious 
faver, * * * 

The chestnut is highly esteemed at home and in 
the market. While the bulk of the quantity con- 
sumed by our people is supposed to be gathered from 
our forests, thousands of bushels are imported each 
year from France, Italy and Spain. There are four 


borders. The one whose varieties are at present 
most largely used in orchard planting and in grafting 
into sprouts in old clearings is the European species. 


+ * * * 


The almond has been planted all over America 
for many years, and with high hopes of success ; but 
it is now thoroughly proven that the edible varieties 
will not succeed east of the Continental divide, ex- 
cept near the Rio Grande. In the North they are 
tender, and in the South the bloom is killed by 
Spring frost, because it comes out too early. The 
hardy, hard-shelled varieties are worthless, because 
the kernels are not fit to eat. In California there are 
many very large orchards of the almond which pro- 
duce large and.profitable crops almost every year. 
Yet the statistics of that state show the product to 
be only about one-seventh of the amount consumed 
by our people. There is, therefore, abundant room 
for increased home production.—H. E. Van Deman, 
Ex-Pomologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

CHESTNUTS. 

Of the native species, the common chestnut, Cas- 
tanea dentata, is perhaps most promising of good re- 
sults. There are thousands of trees bearing nuts of 
more than ordinary value, standing in open fields, 
that have been left because of this fact. Some of 
them bear nuts of large size, others are very produc- 
tive, and all are of much better quality than nearly 
all of the foreign varieties, although smaller, and 
hence, less popular in market than the latter. Occa- 
sionally trees are found which bloom abundantly but 
do not bear.—Prof. H. E. Van Deman. 


ENGLISH WALNUTS, 


Great success is being made with the cultivation 
of English walnuts in California. It is believed 
that they can be produced profitably in the Eastern 
states as soon as more experience is had in the fer- 
tilizing of the flowers. This is alwaysa great diffi- 
culty, and it has been found on the Pacific coast that 
a very effective remedy for it is to plant among the 
trees black walnuts, or even the common butternuts. 
They are all cousins, and the plentiful pollen of the 
butternut or black walnut trees fertilizes the blos- 
soms of the English walnuts, which would not other- 
wise be impregnated. Before very long this country 
will be shipping English walnuts abroad, and the 
same is likely to be the case with almonds. Of the 
latter, very big crops are now produced in California 
and Arizona.—Green’s Fruit Grower. 

FOOD VALUE OF CHESTNUTS. 

Of the plants growing in the temperate zone, there 
is but one which will become a substitute for the 
cereals. Where a wheat iield produces from fifteen 
to twenty-five bushels an acre, a chestnut grove on 
the same area will produce over and over again that 
amount of equally nutritious food. The chestnut 
grove requires no cultivation. The late frosts of 
spring and the drouths of summer will not materially 
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injure the crop where wheat crops would be ruined. 

The fortunate owner of a chestnut grove can gather 

his nuts in the Fall, and the rest of the year he 

can labor at whatever task he chooses. In all the 
countries of Southern Europe, chestnut flour is 
largely consumed, and the demana exceeds the sup- 
ply. Bread, cakes, pies are made from the flour, and 
the nuts also boiled and eaten whole. The European 
nut is much larger than the American variety. grows 
on a larger tree, and is much more prolific. It will 
flourish here, as has been proved by trial, and the 
larger chestnut, which must be cooked to be palat- 
able, is now found in most of our markets.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

HALF A DOZEN COOKERY RECIPES. 

Almond Macaroons. 

Two egg, whites, one coffee cup level full of powdered 
sugar, one-half pound of sweet almonds. Pour boiling 
water over the almonds to take off the brown skin, then 
put them in the oven todry; when cold pound them to 
paste. Beat up the eggs and sugar to a stiff froth and 
add them to the almond paste, mixing them thoroughly 
with the back of a spoon. Roll the preparation in your 
hands in little balls the size of a nutmeg and place them 
on a piece of white paper an inch apart. Bake them ina 
cool oven a light brown.—Philadelphia Press. 

Cream Cocoanut Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of grated cocoanut, four tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one pint of milk, 
four eggs, one-half cupful of sugar. Put milk in farina 
boiler, moisten cornstarch in a little cold milk, then add 
it to the boiling milk, stir until smooth, beat the whites of 
the eggs to a very stiff froth, add the sugar to the pud- 
ding, then the whites, beat well over fire for three minutes, 
now add cocoanut and vanilla and turn into mold to 
harden ; serve with vanilla sauce—Mrs. Thomas Edward 
Steele. 

To Stuff Chicken with Chestnuts. 

Roast one quart of large chestnuts, shell and mash. 
Take one-half and add a tablespoonful of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and dash of pepper; thoroughly mix and 
fill the chicken. With wooden toothpicks pin thin slices 
of salt pork to the breast of the chicken and place it in 
the pan; pour in one-half cupful of water and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. In roasting allow one hour to four 
pounds, basting frequently. When done, remove the 
chicken and put in the pan the balance of the chestnuts. 
Add one-half pint of stock, salt and pepper to taste and 
stir until it boils. For roast turkey use double the quan- 
tity of chestnuts.—Parry’s Treatise on Nut Culture. 
White Puree of Ches‘nuts. 

Take a hundred chestnuts and make a slit across the 
top of each to prevent their bursting. Melt two and one- 
half ounces of butter in a clean stewpan. Put in the 
chestnuts, and fry them gently until the husks come off 
easily. Now remove all skin and brown them. Put them 
into a saucepan, with one quart of milk and water mixed 
together in equal proportions. Add one small onion, one 
stick of celery, the white part only, and one small cleaned 
carrot cut in half only. Simmer all these gently till the 
chestnuts are quite soft. Drain off all the liquid and re- 
move the onion, celery and carrot. Pound the chestnuts 
till smooth, then rub them through a hair sieve. Add 


some of the liquid in which they were boiled as you put 
them through the sieve; it makes them work easier. 
When all is rubbed through, add any milk and water you 
may have left out and one other quart of milk as well. 
Reboil this, stirring all the time. Then let it simmer 
gently by the side of the stove and keep it well skimmed 
Just before serving it season with pepper, salt, a few 
grains of sugar, and pour in half a pint of thick cream. 
Serve with fried bits of bread.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Nut Salad. 


Crack, pick kernels and chop enough mixed nuts t 
have a cupful of kernels; chop fine one stalk of celery 
(using only the white part, saving ends with leaves for 
garnishing); sprinkle some celery salt, pinch of table salt 
and mix all with three or four spoonfuls of prepared meat 
dressing (any brand you prefer), or mayonnaise or a slaw 
dressing. This can be served on salad or lettuce leaves 
a small quantity being put on each leaf, or it can be gar 
nished with the ends of the celery stuck upright in the 
salad bowl. The quantities given make sufficient for si, 
persons —Philadelphia Press. 

Peanut Candy. 


One cup of granulated sugar, one cup of rolled peanuts 
The peanuts are prepared by chopping or by rolling wit 
a wooden pin, Heat the sugar in a hot oven; when it 
has melted remove to back of range and add the peanuts 
mixing them thoroughly with the sugar. Spread on a tin 
and press into shape with knives. The tin does not nee 
greasing. Cutinto bars. It hardens immediately. 


Onginal in Goow HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHILE ON THE WAY. 


How we look away and listen, 
As we pass along life’s way, 
For friendly footfall echoes, 
Throughout each livelong day; 
Iiow we peer into the distance, 
Of eternal realms sublime, 
Oft impatiently awaiting, 
For hoped-for coming time. 


Ilow we welcome hours of sunshine 
And fear a coming storm, 

How we dread the winter's advent, 
And wait the springtime warm, 

How we hopefully press forward, 
How we halt when comes in sight 

Rough places in our roadway, 
When wrong crowds out the right. 


Ilow we look ahead and labor, 
From life’s beginning to its end, 
Iiow we meet and pass by daily 
Now an enemy, then a friend; 
How we strive, risk, win and falter, 
How we know and have been known, 
Is but a simple story 
Of record made on stone. 


Without praise or blame on marble, 
With only name and date 
Of bridal, birth and burial, 
The chronicle of fate, 
With nothing of the sorrows, 
Or joys of worldly strife 
When at the end of the journey 
Of the ways of earthly life. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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YULETIDE. 


Over the valleys and over the hills, 

Freezing the runlets and stopping the rills, 

Binding the wheels in a myriad mills, 
Winter, chill winter, comes creeping. 

Sing ho for snow and the north wind’s blow! 
Sthg hey for the year that totters ! 

Hark lads for the cling as the runners ring 
Over the frozen waters. 


Down in the chimney the north wind’s roar 

Rises in fury more and more, 

Scattering sparks on the sanded floor, 
Ware ye, O you who are sleeping ! 


So ring out the chime for the Christmas time 
And let the bells swing pealing ! 
Let your laughter and mirth at the world’s new birth 
The joy in your hearts be revealing. 
As the years have come, so the years will go, 
Like the great sea’s tide with its ebb and flow 
The ocean of life is changing. 
But let not this tide surge by, swept aside, 
To go o’er the ocean wide ranging. 


So laugh while ye may in your blithesome way 
At the sport of the winter weather, 

And pray that ye may for aye and a day, 
Be happy as now together. 

Heigho for snow and the blustering blow, 
Farewell to the year that totters ! 

Hark lads to the ring as the runners cling 
Over the frozen waters. 


—Mrs. S. B. Howe, Jr. 
riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TABLE SERVICE. 


“ To feed, were best at home; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony 
Meeting were bare without it.” 


WELL-TRAINED waiter is a necessary 
factor in the success of any formal din- 
ner, however small, since it is due to 
him that the serving is done with 
promptness and precision, and with no 

ittendant clattering of plates or jingling of spoons ; 
ut it is a wise mistress who makes assurance doubly 
sure by a little definite preliminary instruction to the 
vaiter, thus insuring deft service and the avoidance 
f all confusion or of any embarrassing waits between 
he courses. | 

The temperature of the dining room should be 
bout sixty-seven degrees when dinner is announced. 
cater on, if the room becomes too warm (as is likely 
) be the case with a number of persons present and 
the burning of many lights), the waiter should lower 

window or two, and see that the room is kept at the 

oper degree for the comfort of the guests. 

A new wrinkle in dining room arrangement is to 
lace the chairs at an angle with the table—all turned 
he same way—thus allowing each person to stand 
between his chair and the table in such a way that 
the left hand may draw the chair into place. This 
mode is particularly favored by the feminine element 


of a dinner party, since long skirts are more easily 
and safely managed when the chairs are so placed. 

Cold or waiting plates—one for each person—are 
laid at first upon every well-spread table. Upon 
these are placed smaller ones containing raw oysters 
or other appetizers. These are brought in first 
before dinner is announced. If oysters are served 
the piates are first covered with crumbled ice and 
then on each plate are arranged five raw oysters and 
a quarter of a large lemon, or the half of a small one. 
The oyster fork is laid with its points resting upon 
the waiting plate and its handle lying across the 
knives at the right. This fork is removed with the 
oyster plates. 

When soup is to follow the oysters, the soup 
plates should be placed where they will become 
warm before the time to send them to table. When 
the oysters have been eaten, remove the plates, 
leaving the under ones to receive those containing 
soup, and, by the way, a soup plate should never be 
more than half filled. The pile of soup plates is then 
set before the hostess, the tureen of soup, with its 
cover removed to a side table, placed in front of 
them, and the hostess then ladles the soup into each 
plate, while the waiter, having first folded a little 
napkin over his thumb, places the plate upon a tray. 
carries it at once to the right of the person designated 
and sets it down upon the plate already at the place: 

The rules governing the passing of foods by a 
waiter, are quite simple. When there is no choice to 
be made by the person served, the waiter carries 
everything to his right side, and when the waiter is 
to remove anything from before a person at table, he 
should lift it while standing at that person’s right 
side. But when a person is to help himself from a 
dish, the waiter should carry the dish to his left side 
and should hold it very near to, or upon the table, 
while the person serves himself with a fork or spoon, 
or both, which should be placed upon the side of the 
food next to him. 

While the soup is being taken the waiter arranges 
the roast upon its platter (which should be of ample 
size and there should be a gravy spoon placed upon 
it), brings in the vegetables and gravy boat and 
places them upon a side table. Then he removes 
the soup plates, going to the right of each person, 
taking up the waiting plate with the soup plate upon 
it, and carrying both away together. 

Hot plates for the meat are now brought in. For 
the hosts convenience, these plates should be placed 
at his left side, unless he occupies a carver’s chair, in 
which case they may be set directly in front of him, 
The host ascertains the preference of his guests for 
rare or well done cuts, and as soon as the first plate 
is helped the waiter, thumb napkin in place, lifts 
the plate and carries it to the person mentioned 
by the host. 

Then, while more meat is being carved by the 
host, the waiter places upon his tray one vegetable 
dish and the gravy boat, and carries them to the left 
of the person who has been served to meat. After 
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the person has helped himself from these dishes the 
waiter sets the tray upon the side table and carries 
another cut of meat where the host directs, following 
it, as before, with the vegetable and gravy. When 
all present have been thus helped, another vegetable 
is passed round, also upon a tray, and this is followed 
by a third, if there are so many, also served in the 
same manner. 

Olives and like relishes are now passed, usually 
from one person to another ata table arranged for 
the service of one waiter. Often celery and grated 
cheese are also offered to the guests, though celery 
is not usually passed until after the dessert. The 
cheese, with a spoon upon it, is first passed, each 
person helping himself to a spoonful of the cheese 
which he places in the tiny plate at the left of his 
place. Next comes the celery to be eaten with the 
cheese, into which the ends of its staiks are dipped. 
When celery, for decorative effect, is kept upon the 
table during the entire dinner hour a pretty effect is 
obtained by heaping it up on a canoe-shaped glass 
dish, having the bottom of the dish first covered 
with crumbled ice with sparkling lumps of the ice 
scattered through and weighting under the crisp 
white stalks. 

When the meat course is finished the waiter places 
the carving knife, fork and gravy spoon securely 
upon the platter and carries it away. Then the 
plates (with the knives and forks laid securely across 
them), are deftly removed, one in each hand, and the 
salad next brought in. The mistress usually serves 
the salad and French dressing for the same should 
be prepared at the table. 

After the salad course, the tray cloths are removed, 
all eatables (except fruit and nuts), are taken away 
and the table brushed free of crumbs. Finger bowls 
placed on little doilies upon dessert plates are now 
brought to the table. If these plates are to be used 
for the dessert, the bowls and doilies must be drawn 
away to the left; but if a pudding is served, the 
finger bowi and plate must be set at the left side of 
the guest by the waiter and the pudding set down 
from the right side. 

Finger bowls should not be quite half filled and the 
water should not be perfumed ; though, if desired, a 
slice of lemon or a sweet geranium leaf may be afloat 
on the top 

Coffee is served last, in small cups brought in on a 
tray and passed about to the guests. The sugar and 
cream are placed near the hostess and passed to 
whoever needs them. 

Sometimes liquors are offered in place of coffee. 
The tiny glasses are carried round the table upon 
a pretty tray, and there is just a sip in each of 
them, merely enough to leave an agreeable flavor in 
the mouth. 

More than three wines are seldom served at a din- 
ner, and the preference is often given to but one. 
When more than one is used, as a rule, sherry is 
served with the fish, claret with the meat, and cham- 
pagne with the dessert. Wineglasses should never 


be more than two-thirds full. In serving it, the 
waiter stands at the right hand of each person and 
mentions the name of the wine in a low voice. The 
person addressed responds by a nod of acceptance, 
or by motioning the bottle quietly aside with the right 
hand if he wishes to refuse it ; but the most approved 
course is to allow a little of the wine to be poured 
into the glasses even if one does not drink it—and 
surely no one needs to be reminded that it is in the 
worst possible taste to discuss the propriety of drink 
ing wine at a table where wine is served. When only 
one wine is provided the preference is usually given 
to claret, and the glasses are filled by the waiter as 
soon as they are emptied. 

All wines should be brought to a proper tempera 
ture before drinking, and claret especially (being 
but chilly stuff when first brought from a cool cellar) 
requires gentle warmth to develop the bouquet. Onl, 
the coarsest wines will stand being suddenly heated 
and to place a delicate wine before a hot fire 
destructive of its refinement. Perhaps the best plat 
for claret is to bring the bottle up some two or thre: 
days beforehand, and to keep it for that length « 
time at a temperature of between sixty and seventy 
degrees. And in decanting all sediment must b 
excluded, even at what may seem an extravagan 
proportion of the wine. 

—G. 
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WHEN WE LONGED FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 


When the mistletoe and holly 
Grace the cottage and the hall; 
When no heart has thought of evil 
And God’s love is over all; 
When with happy song and laughter 
All the glad world rings a chime ; 
We recall the weeks of waiting, 
When we longed for Christmas time. 


Childhood’s love in expectation 
Lighting up each eager face, 
Making all the world the brighter 
With a fine and nameless grace. 
Childhood’s love in growing fulness 
Setting gladsome thoughts to rhyme 
In the lengthening autumn evenings, 
When we longed for Christmas time. 


This for Bob and that for Jennie, 
Coming home the day before. 

This for father, that for mother— 
Hide them, they are at the door. 

All the world grown kin and kindly, 
Brothers ours in every clime, 

When our hearts were expectation, 
When we longed for Christmas time. 


Christ, who lived, give richer blessing 
From the fulness of thy grace. 

Let the promise of thy favor 
Seem to brighten on thy face. 

Christ, who died, give hearts as loving 
To our winter’s frost and rime, 

As were ours in long-gone summers 
When we longed for Christmas time. 


—Lewis Worthington Smith. 
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THE HOME-MADE RAG RUG. 
Practically, Poetically and Artistically Woven. 

73 T may explain the secret of the fasci- 
(A nating power of this work over 
woman, to say that she is drawn to 
it, not only by the poetic beauty of 
its mechanism, but through its in- 
herent element of duration or perma- 
nence. Acelebrated divine has written a memorable 
sermon upon “ The Transient and the Permanent.” 
What is a woman's whole year, yea, often her whole 
life of years, but feeble essays upon the futility of 
the “ Transient ?” 

This rug, it may be said, is, mechanically speaking, 
merely the ingenious handiwork of a woman’s 
fingers; its warp and woof the refuse remnants 
gathered from the waste places of the house. It is, 
after all the painful labor, a mere rag rug ! 

Is this indeed all? In this work,a woman becomes 
something more than a mere household drudge. She 
is a designer, an artisan, a poet and an artist. She 
becomes, through this art, a writer of history, of 
biography, of autobiography. You may call her a 
domestic economist, if you will, in that lofty way in 
which you speak of political economists. How, and 
with what an artistic eye, she sorts and arranges and 

lends her colors! “ All faded out,” did you say the 

| things were? 

Still by the law of contrast, how she heightens and 
harmonizes and blends them into beauty. Our rug 
maker is a turner in colors. See her skyblue tints 

nd her sunset hues! You wonder at the brilliancy 

f the coloring ; it all seems a miracle. 

Let me whisper the secret. The effect is not all 
produced by the law of contrast and skill in blend 

Each day, as she has wrought lovingly, though 
painfully, have you not observed, at its close, that 
mmething has gone out from cheek and lip? Well! 
She has transfused something of her own life blood 
into those worn and faded shreds. Did ever a 
irner use a more costly dye? 

But this fabric, so painfully and lovingly wrought, 
is not merely a warp and woof of refuse rags. What 
memories, what associations, what affections, what 
poems, histories and biographies, are here incor- 
porated. Written in hieroglyphics which only some 
Champollyon may decipher? It is all legible and 
clear as sunlight to her who has wrought and written. 

Let us glance at the history of just one refuse gar- 
ment, woven into this fabric. It was the mother’s 

est dress for many a year, almost religiously set 
apart for church and state occasions. How many 
times has it risen phoenix-like from its ashes, and 
reappeared “as good as new!” She has worn it so 
long, that it seems a part of herself; not her body, 
merely, but of her soul. For how long a time had it 
represented her afternoon rest and freedom from 
toil, and lastly, ended its service with her morning 
duties? Ended, did I say? One property of all 

matter, says natural philosophy, is indestructibility. 


Our rug makers’ art is a verification of this law of 
physics. Of this species of matter, when its annihi- 
lation seems sure, through her art of resurrection it 
takes hold of immortality. 

Whenever I see one of these artistic pictures upon 
the floor, I always feel like turning aside and asking, 
as did the deacon of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s wife, 
when he saw her first carpet, “ But where shall I 
step?’ These floor pictures are for you, her lege 
lord. You may feast your eye upon them and 
thoughtlessly tread them beneath your feet, as you 
may often have done her finest feelings and best 
affections. Yes, these are wrought by woman to 
protect the costly carpet made by the swift loom and 
the strong arm of man. Let us walk upon the bare 
carpet, be it tapestry or Brussels, with a “ conscience 
void of offense,” but let us not thoughtlessly place 
our foot upon this costlier fabric, whose warp is 
woman’s labor, and whose woof is the embodiment 
of her tender memories, her affections, her concep- 
tions of beauty, her aspirations after immortality, 
and whose harmonious colors are imbrued with her 
life blood. 

Through the rug the woman takes hold of the 
abiding ; she feels herself related to the rocks and 
the everlasting hills; “to the sea and Him who 
made it.” It is said by an eminent philosopher that 
“the first fact that strikes us, is our delight in per- 
manence. All great natures are lovers of stability 
and permanence as types of the eternal.” 

May we not give, as one of the reasons why 
woman's nature is so narrowed down, that she is so 
seldom original in thought or creative in art, that 
she has so long and so constantly been obliged to do 
service in that which is in its nature so transitory? 

It may be answered, that she can rear children for 
immortality, that her efforts may be enstamped upon 
the human soul. And yet, how many mothers’ lives 
are worn away in attending to the daily recurring 
material wants of theirchildren! The mother’s life 
often becomes monotonous and discouraging from 
its very tread-mill nature. What her hand has done 
to-day with so much carefulness and precision, is 
required of her to-morrow with the same merciless 
exactitude. While treading this ceaseless round of 
mechanical life, her soul is often uplifted with visions 
of beauty, of poetry, of work that has in it the 
element of stability. She would also, with man, 
become inventive, creative. 

Her heart desires that the work of her hand shall 
become permanent and abiding. She, too, would 
fain do something that shall live. And so she sits 
down, and with artistic hand weaves her visions of 
beauty and of poetry into the immortality of a Rag 
Rug! Henceforth, will you dare to put your sacri- 


legious foot upon it? 
—Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford. 


A marriageable girl is a kind of merchandise that can 
be negotiated at wholesale only on condition that no one 
takes a part at retail—Alphonse Karr. 
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ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


The dusk of winter steals into my room 
With dim, soft locks, an unobtrusive guest. 

The crimson glow of embers in the gloom 
Invites my soul to revery and rest. 


White stars are flashing out their icy light, 

And when the winds sink, whispering, and cease, 
I dream, from somewhere in the winter night, 

I hear an echo of the Song of Peace. 


—Flattie Whitney. 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 
For Modest Beginning. 
IV. 
THE PANTRY. 

E often find that the 
pantry, like many other 
places about a home, 
is inconvenient from a 
sheer of 
thought and care. 
Here the old rule of “a 
place for everything’ 
is of especial impor- 
tance because there are 
so many things. Here 
also it is important, in 
further compliance with 


absence 


the old maxim, that 
“everything” be kept 
“in its place.” But 


much depends upon the 
place chosen for each article. Whatever is in con- 
stant use must be most ready to the hand. It is sur- 
prising how many people reach daily to a high shelf 
for what should be much nearer. So far as possible, 
pans and dishes of the same size should stand alone ; 
several kinds ought not to be piled upon one another. 
No matter what is wanted in the kitchen, it is nearly 
always desired at a hurry time, when it is trying to 
move a number of things to obtain one which may 
be underneath. 
3read and cakes, if kept in this room, should have 
their own covered receiver, which will preserve from 
dryness and dust alike. And this receptacle, whether 
of tin or earthenware, will need cleansing, scalding 
and drying to keep it sweet and pure. An airing in 
the open air and sunlight is a good finishing for such 
a cleansing. 

One of the most convenient bins for flour when 
closed looked like one of the square doors in the 
pantry. It is so adjusted that the knob and “catch” 
are at the top and it opens downward from the top. 
The interior is wedge-shaped, its wooden sides thus 
gradually diminishing in size toward the bottom. In 
good working order, such a flour bin is a boon; and 
when the quantity of flour grows less with use the 
decreasing size of the bin admirably suits its contents. 


Dec, 

When dishes have place in the pantry it is very 
nice to have them fill the side next the dining room 
wall. This china closet portion may then have doors 
opening into the dining room and thus be equally 
accessible from dining room or kitchen. 

Careful housewives will keep all pantry doors 
closed as much as possible, thus shutting out dust 
from the work room. 

Platters of sizes not frequently used may be stood 
upright on the sheives on one side of the pantry 
against the wall if a strip of wood is nailed along the 
shelf near the wall, allowing just enough incline of 
the platters to prevent their falling. Other things 
may be upon the shelves in front of these upright 
dishes, yet they may always be easily taken down 
and form often an ornamental background for other 
things. In the china closet in the dining room, where 
the finest china is kept, choice plates may thus be 
ranged at the backs of the shelves. 

In the pantry a case of drawers for minor articles 
which collect and are needful and a closet with clos- 
ing doors for cold and broken food will complete a 
satisfactory pantry. 

The farther shelved side may hold the common 
work dishes used about the cookery, and, unless 
there is another pantry, space must be allowed for 
kettles, skillets, etc. It is better when these utensils 
have plenty of room in a little closed offset of thei: 
own very close to the cooking stove. 

Tasteful coverings for the shelves, neatness and 
care in all its appointments will make the pantry 
almost a thing of beauty and of joy. 

—Mrs. H. B. Boulden. 
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BITS OF NOVEL-WRITTEN WISDOM. 

Love and a cough cannot be hidden. 

Man’s the head, but woman turns it. 

They love too much who die for love. 

You can’t climb the Alps on roller skates. 

You can’t live on air or fly without wings. 

Nothing is wicked in this world except failure. 

Nearly all women are good, but few are great. 

A wonderful talisman is the relic of a good mother. 

He who wrongs the child commits a crime against th 
state. 


It was a wise man who said it was hard to love 


woman and do anything else. 

To the soul in torment there is no such thing as time.— 
Hall Caine, in ‘* The Christian.” 

It’s wonderful what a lot of things you mzy learn about 
yourself if you'll only read the papers. 

Upon the well-being of women, especially of working 
women, the whole welfare of society rests. 

To know you lie, to be known to lie, and yet to go on 
lying—that is the whole art of life with fashionable shep- 
herds and their fashionable flocks. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Appropriately Prepared and Attractively Served. 


long since given way to better 
and broader considerations, so 
that we now have the cheering 
spectacle of all creeds and 
denominations of the Christian 
world joining with a common 
heart and purpose in celebrat- 
ing the world’s great festival. 
“Peace on earth; good will to 
man!” How this unity of ob- 
servance helps to bring nearer the joyous day fore 
ld in the heraldic song of the angels. How inspir- 
g the thought that as the rays of the rising sun on 
it sacred morning dart their beams of light ever 
ward and forward, they carry, the world around, 
h a wealth of hope and cheer and gladness as 
ines on no other morning of all the year. 
To the housewife, or the mistress of the home, the 


Christmas dinner becomes always an important fea- 
re of the day. This is usually one of the latest of 
the observances, the gift giving, the greeting, the 
sic and other forms of good cheer generally pre- 
ding the feast. It is, therefore, ali important that 
should be such as to leave upon the minds of the 
rticipants an impression in keeping with the nature 
the occasion and the other experiences of the day. 
Our dinner customs may be traced largely to the 
ly English fashion, where from time almost imme- 
rial the feasting pleasures had a large place—so 
ge, in fact, that many of the eminent preachers 
d to decry the great attention which was given to 
good things of the table, and the little attention 
civen the more solemn associations of the anniversary. 
ut the details of the feasting—especially in New 
itngland—have never been at all identical. We are 
d by good authority that the “favorite dishes for 
ikfast and supper at this season were a boar’s 

id with an apple or orange in the mouth, and set 
with rosemary, plum pudding and mince pies.” 
was many decades—more than two centuries, in 
-from the landing of the Puritans in this coun- 

try, with their discountenance of all such Old World 
frivolities, as they regarded such observances, before 
» observance of Christmas became a common prac- 
tice in New England and many other portions of our 
intry. The boar’s head, even the animal himself, 
save in the domesticated form, had never been com- 
mon here; and it was not remarkable that local habits 
and products should modify the character of the feast. 
In England, in fact, the goose had largely sup- 
planted the boar, as the pidce de résistance for the 
Christmas feasting ; but America had long before in- 
troduced to the world a very much better feast-bird 
han the goose. The American turkey had been as- 
sociated in thought with the distinctively New Eng- 


land feast day—Thanksgiving,—of which it had 


formed so important and delectable a part; and it 
was but natural that Christmas feasting should turn 
to this same noble bird as the central figure. 

In most cases, therefore, the Christmas menu, as 
well as that for the previous occaSion, will naturally 
embrace the roasted turkey ; but the accessories may 
be varied indefinitely, and there may, with entire 
propriety, be a substitute in the principal piece. A 
sample menu of each kind is given. They are merely 
suggestive, and the cook will not infrequently vary 
the articles to suit known or suspected tastes of the 
family or of guests. 

MENU No. 1. 
Oyster Soup. 

Cranberry Sauce. 


Roast Turkey. 
Mashed Potatoes. 


Giblet Gravy. 
Spanish Onions. 


Chicken Salad. Wafers. Cheese. 
Pumpkin Pie. Apple Pie. Mince Pie. 
Grapes. Bananas. Oranges. 
Nuts. Coffee. 
MENU No. 2. 


Chicken Broth. Boiled Salmon. 
Roast Goose. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. 


Apple Sauce. 


Cream Sauce. 
Bread Sauce. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Ham Salad. Celery. Pickles. 
Wafers. Cheese. 
Mince Pie. Custard Pie. Squash Pie. 
Fruits. Nuts. Coffee. Tea. Milk. 


It is not to be supposed that a beginner will attempt 
the cooking of a Christmas dinner, and it is not, 
therefore, considered necessary to describe all of the 
preliminary steps or the details connected with the 
several processes, as those are the fundamentals 
which all students of culinary science are taught 
at the beginning. Some useful recipes are appended, 
which the experienced matron may find desirable in 
giving variety to the home feast. These need not 
displace the tried and approved methods with which 
she is already familiar, and which have given abun- 
dant satisfaction to the recipients of her table 
delicacies. 

Oyster Soup. 

Strain the liquor from a quart of oysters, add to it a 
cupful of water, and turn into a double boiler. When it 
begins to boil, add a quart of milk. When this boils, put 
in two tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed into one table- 
spoonful of flour, then the oysters. As soon as they begin 
to look rufiled around the edges, set the kettle back on the 
stove till the soup is to be dished ; if allowed to boillonger 
the oysters will become tough and hard. From three to 
five minutes will be long enough for them to stand. 
Just before serving, season with cayenne pepper, mace, 
and a very little salt. Put one-half cupful of oyster 
crackers in the tureen before pouring on the hot soup. 
Roast Turkey. 

The turkey having been prepared for the dressing, and 
the latter being also ready, fill the cavities, using a tea- 
spoon, and sew it up. Double backward the skin at the 
neck and sew it. Cross the ends of the legs, and tie them 
to the tail; double the wings, and fasten them close to the 
body with a string. It is well to stuff and truss the fowl 
the day before it is to be cooked, as the flavor of the 
dressing better penetrates the meat; besides it is a con- 
venience to a busy housekeeper. When ready to roast, 
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put it in the dripping pan, pour a cupful of boiling water 
over the top, dredge with flour, put it in the oven, with a 
slow fire, and allow twenty minutes to the pound, which 
will take about three hours for a moderately large turkey. 
Let it heat through pradually; for the fire is hot at first, 
the outside will be scorched while the interior will be 
under done. Have the pan at first as far as possible from 
the fire, and afterwards draw it nearer. Baste every 
fifteen minutes with the drippings in the pan, and, unless 
the turkey is very fat, occasionally with butter; dredge 
every time after basting. Turn the pan often; when 
half done dredge with salt and pepper. When piercing 
with a fork through the thickest part shows the meat to 
be thoroughly tender, it is ready to take from the oven. 
Just before doing so baste with melted butter and sprinkle 
with flour. Remove all strings and thread before serving 
Giblet Gravy. 

Put the giblets and neck of a turkey ina pint of cold 
water, and boil for an hour and a half, skimming occasion- 
ally. Take them out, chop fine the giblets, and return 
them to the water. Set this aside till the turkey is roasted 
and dished. Add to it the gravy from the dripping pan, 
having skimmed off as much as possible of the fat. Let 
it begin to boil, add salt and pepper to taste, and thicken 
with browned flour, rubbed smooth in cold water. 
Chicken Salad. 

For this use the “ chickens ” will answer all purposes if 
hatched several years before. Boil them tender, and let 
them cool. Cut the meat into small pieces, removing all 
skin, bones, gristle and fat. The white meat of roast 
chicken or turkey may be used. Cut celery stalks into 
very short pieces and mix with the chicken shortly before 
serving. Have ready a salad dressing and mix it in thor- 
oughly. Serve before the celery wilts, garnishing the dish 
with the tops of the celery stalks. Allow one large bunch 
of celery to each chicken, and one chicken of medium 
size for six persons. In place of celery, lettuce may be 
used; and in the absence of both, chopped cabbage will 
answer, the salad being seasoned with celery salt. 
Wafers. 

Dry two quarts of flour for an hour, add one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and water enough to form a stiff 
dough. Roll it out very thin, till scarcely thicker than a 
sheet of heavy paper. Cut into large disks with a saucer 
or other utensil, lay them a little apart in a cooky-pan, 
prick with a fork, and bake five minutes in a very hot oven. 
Chicken Broth. 

Weigh an old fowl, cut it into small pieces, removing 
the skin and cracking the bones well. To each pound 
put one and a half pints of cold water, throw in a little 
salt, cover the pot and put it on the fire. Boil slowly, 
allowing an hour for each pound, and skim occasionally. 
When the bones separate readily from the meat, the latter 
looking tough and dry, turn the liquor into a clean crock 
and set away in a cold place, covered only with a cloth. 
It should not be closely covered. When thoroughly cold 
take off the fat, and to each three pints of stock allow one 
tablespoonful of raw rice. Soak the rice in water to 
cover for about twenty minutes, meantime putting the 
broth over the fire. When it begins to boil add the rice 
with the water in which it has been soaking, boil all to- 
gether for twenty minutes, and season to the taste. 

Bolled Salmon. 

Wash and wipe the fish, rub a little salt along the bone 
and on the thick part, and lay the fish on a clean cloth, 
previously dipped into hot water and dredged with flour 


to prevent sticking. Draw it together and sew it, having 
but one thickness of cloth about the fish. Put it into 
warm water enough to cover (cold water will destroy the 
fine color of the fish), with a tablespoonful each of salt 
and vinegar. Allow twenty minutes to each pound as the 
time for boiling, and skim frequently. When done, take 
out the fish, lay it on a platter, cut the threads and fold 
back the cleth. Invert another platter over, and very 
dexterously turn out the fish upon it. Take off the clot! 
and serve with cream sauce. 

Cream Sauce. 

Boil a pint of milk. Puta piece of butter the size of a 
large egg in a saucepan, and stir it over the fire till it bul 
bles. Then add to it two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbe 
to a cream in a little cold water; stir all together quick] 
till smooth. Pour on the milk gradually, stirring con 
stantly, and season with a half teaspoonful of salt. | 
relished, chopped parsley may be added. Stir in a litt! 
more flour, and add half a cupful of the water in which tl 
fish was boiled. 

Roast Goose. 

Parboil for half an hour to remove the oil. Then stu 
and roast in the same manner as a turkey, but so muc! 
time will not be required, a good-sized goose roasting w 
in about ninety minutes. Serve with bread sauce. 

Bread Sauce. 

Simmer a minced onion ina pint of milk till tend 
Have a cupful of bread crumbs in a saucepan, pour 0\ 
them the milk, cover, and soak half an hour. Then b 
very smooth, add pepper and salt to taste,a pinch of ma 
and three tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir well, boil : 
once, and serve. If too thick, add boiling water a 
more butter. 

Lyonnaise Potatoes. 

Put into a frying pan a large tablespoonful of but 
When very hot add half a small onion, minced very t 
Cut into dice six cold boiled potatoes, add them to 
frying onion, and fry toa delicate brown. Fry qui 
so they will not be greasy, and serve as soon as done, s 
soning with chopped parsley, pepper and salt. 

Ham Salad. 

Chop fine cold boiled ham, seasoning with pepper a 
mustard. While hot mix it with a dressing made as f 
lows: Boil one pint of tomato juice, and thicken wit 
tablespoonful of cornstarch. Then stir in butter the s 
of a nutmeg till dissolved. When all is cold, serve wit 
border of lettuce leaves sprinkled with vinegar. 


—tLea Lea 
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ONCE SAID, AND WORTH REPEATING. 

A friend is the medicine of life. 

Children are quick interpreters. 

Happiness is not got by running after it. 

Nature takes her dues with a stern hand. 

The richer men are, the more they covet. 

Angels only know how to employ leisure. 

Caution is the instinct of the weaker animals. 

Happy those who find their right position anywhere. 

Most women are the first to detect the love they inspire. 

Satan does not send forth his emissaries with healing 
gifts. 
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CONSTANCY. 


She pinned the red rose on her breast 
And blushed to see it there. 
“Ah, me!” she sighed, “ I have confessed 
That I for Eustace care ! 


“The peasants prize their fields of corn, 
As misers do their gold! 
If Eustace Gray was noble born, 
Would I such true love hold ? 


“ Stocks and estates I hold in fee, 
And titled is my name. 
Pray, what is royalty to me, 
And heartless, loveless fame ? 


“ Were he a prince, and I some dame 

From country lane or town, 

I’m sure his love would put to shame 
The love that I have shown!” 

And thus she mused the queenly maid, 
Upon her carven seat, 

Her silken mantle near her laid, 
A white rose at her feet. 

Then smiled she at the white rose there, 
And blushed the red to see, 

O, never was the maid more fair 


In England’s whole country ! 


The white rose sign of royalty, 
Withered within the night, 
The red rose sign of loyalty, 
Lived on ‘neath Love's own light. 
—Arthur Smith. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDY. 
Pretty Peppermint Presents. 
HE flat, round * patties,” of which 
the peppermint was the begin- 
ning, but which now come in 


many colors and flavors, can be 
made at home so that they can- 
not be told from store candy. 
It is necessary to invest in a few 
extracts and color pastes, but 
these, when once obtained, will 
last a lifetime. A good way to 
do is for two to enter into part- 
nership and share both labor and 
xpense. To make ten varieties will be needed ten 
unds of granulated sugar, some maple sugar or 
rup, a cupful of grated chocolate, five cents worth 


each of cream of tartar, oil of peppermint, oil of 
intergreen and oil of cloves, and lemon, orange, 
banana, pistachio and violet extracts. The color 
pastes come in little jars at ten cents each. They are 
put up by the same firms that sell the extracts and 
are perfectly harmless. The colors that are needed 
are yellow, mandarin-orange, carmine and violet. 
First mix the colors, putting as much paste as can 
be taken on a toothpick, with a teaspoonful of water, 
in an individual salt dish. Stir until clear. Arrange 
these, each with its corresponding flavor, in the order 
in which they are to be used. The wintergreen 


should be pink and the cloves a paler shade of pink. 
These are obtained from the carmine solution. The 
violet should be used sparingly or it will make too 
deep a shade. The orange can be used freely, and 
the yellow should be quite strong in the lemon can- 
dies, but only a tint in the banana. The pistachio 
extract, which comes in a vivid green, is self-coloring, 
as are also the maple and chocolate. The pepper- 
mints should not be colored. 

Boil one pound of sugar, one fourth teaspocnful of 
cream of tartar and a teacupful of water for about 
ten minutes. When a little of it, dropped into a bowl 
of cold water, can be rolled between the fingers into 
a soft ball itis done. Remove from the fire and stir 
briskly, at the same time turning in a little of the 
color fluid and the flavoring—half a teaspoonful, if it 
is an extract, and only three drops if one of the oils. 
When making the chocolate candy now is the time to 
add the grated chocolate. For the maple a cupful of 
sirup should be substituted for a cupful of the white 
sugar, and all boiled together, or it can be made by 
using a pound of maple sugar broken up instead of 
granulated. Have ready flat tins (not buttered), and 
the instant the candy becomes opaque, dip out as fast 
as possible—a teaspoonful at atime. Set the sauce- 
pan in a pan of hot water while working if it hardens 
too fast. Their good shape depends upon getting 
them on the tins while the candy is still soft. 

These candies make very pretty Christmas presents, 
set edgewise in boxes just wide enough to hold arow 
of them. The boxes can be made of pasteboard 
covered with crepe tissue paper, and tied with gold 
bullion cord. 

—Grace W. R. Clark. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WOMEN. 

Woman is the Sunday of man.—Jules Michelet. 

Have a useful and good wife in the house, or don’t marry 
at all.— Euripides. 

Woman has a smile for every joy, and a tear for every 
sorrow.—Germain Francois Poullain de Saint-Foix. 

The woman we love most is often the one to whom we 
express it the least—Edme Pierre Chanvot de Brauchene. 

Maids must be wives and mothers to fulfill the entire 
and holiest end of woman’s being.— Frances Anne Kemble 
Butler. 

There is something so gross in the carriage of some 
wives that they lose their husbands’ hearts.—Eustace 
Budgell. 

All the evil that women have done to us comes from us, 
and all the good they have done to us comes from them. 
—Aimi Martin. 

Women always show more taste in adorning others 
than themselves; and the reason is, that their persons are 
like their hearts, they read another’s better than they can 
their own —Jean Paul Richter. 

Women and clergymen have so long been in the habit 
of using pretty words without troubling themselves to 
understand them, that they now revolt from the effort, as 
if it were impiety—John Ruskin. 
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MADE BY CHRISTMAS FAIRIES, 
For Home-made Christmas Gifts. 

ROM an artistic point of view, the dis- 
play of home-made Christmas gifts 
seen during the past month is so de- 
cidedly superior to that of any pre- 
vious year that we hasten to speed 
the good work by describing a few 
distinctive pieces. This much it has 

settled beyond all cavil, the up-to-date woman is no 
longer color blind, but is learning that a proper 
choice of color and color combinations is the key- 
note to success with all kinds of fancywork, and that 
embroidery designs which suggest nature are far 
more decorative than those which imitate her. 

Nothing could have enhanced the simple beauty of 
a floor cushion that was covered with two-toned olive 
green wool damask and finished around the edges 
with a heavy olive worsted cord tied at the corners 
in double, long-looped bows with tassel-tipped ends. 
And yet the cord and tassels were home-made and 
inexpensive—the former a crochet chain made of six 
strands of the tints of olive worsted wound evenly 
together, and the short, very full tassels with crochet 
tops of the same material. 

There were lamp shades galore, but only one of 
elegant simplicity. This was made to use over a por- 
celain globe and was of plain, brownish-yellow, India 
silk. At the top of a straight, full valance, which 


eached just to the lower edge of the globe, was a 


two-inch deep, double, standing frill above two shirrs 
with No. 2 satin ribbon of the same tint as the silk 
drawn through them, and tied in a many-looped bow 
and ends to fit it closely around the globe, and the 
bottom was effectively finished with a three-inch 
deep tatting edge, neatly buttonholed to the silk, 
and the latter afterwards cut away from beneath it. 

A stock and deep turnover cuffs were another 
pretty gift of tatting. The former was simply a band 
of filled-in tatting wheels, with a pretty scallop edge 
on each side of it, to be worn over a ribbon stock 
with full bow at the back. The body of the cuffs 
was also of wheels filled in between, with scallop 
finish across the top and ends and the lower edge 
sewed to a linen band that slipped inside the dress 
sleeves and fastened with sleeve buttons. 

A teapot holder made of old gold worsted and the 
same tint of Asiatic crochet silk was a little gift that 
is sure to be prized by every housewife. Make asection 
six inches square by working, back and forth, with 
worsted in short crochet; fold the two edges together 
lengthwise and sew for a distance of one inch from 
each end. Crochet of worsted a full, open work frill 
two inches deep on each end, and finish them with a 
scallop edge of silk. Make a narrow silk edge 
around the opening ; gather near each end while the 
frill joins the holder proper, sew tightly together and 
conceal the stitches under a band and bow of narrow 
satin ribbon. The size of holder must be regulated 
to suit the teapot. 


The breakfast cap of white Asiatic silk, brightened 
by a dainty lavender silk lining and satin ribbon, 
given a lovely white-haired, young-faced, old lady, 
was a beautiful piece of crochet work. A round 
crown was made ina “lacey” design and drawn in 
around the edges to fit the head properly by a row of 
treble crochet, made open enough to allowa No. 5 
satin ribbon to be interlaced through it. A band, or 
“front piece,” pointed at the center and tapering 
gradually back to the crown just above the ears, was 
thus crocheted directly into the cap,and the whole 
afterwards finished with a pretty scallop edge tipped 
with lavender silk. In making the edge, widen only 
enough to make it lie flat at the top and keep the 
pointed effect. Draw lavender ribbon through the 
crochet band ; regulate the size and fulness of crown 
and fasten securely at each side; line the crown with 
lavender silk and put a full ribbon rosette at the 
center of the front. 

The use of linen crochet medallions or wheels, 
buttonholed neatly around the outer edge to linen 
table centers, scarfs and the like and the linen after- 
wards cut away from underneath the wheels, is not 
novel, but is just now in decided favor. A charming 
white linen sideboard scarf for a blue-and-white din- 
ing room had a row of wheel insertion buttonholed 
along the top of each hem, while above this finish 
one end had an embroidered cover design of blue 
Canterbury bells, and the other a growing cluster of 
the same flower placed at the center. 

Other similar gifts were made by the combined 
efforts of two sisters, one an ambitious invalid who 
could crochet, but not do close embroidery and 
drawn work, and the other loved the more difficult 
work best. An exquisite round table center in al 
white had a deep border of cut work interspersed 
with crochet medallions, and a set of doilies had 
much smaller wheels to correspond with the cut- 
work design. 

A bureau and washstand scarf were finished at the 
ends with linen crochet insertion and lace. Bot! 
edges of the former and the top of the lace were fin- 
ished with a neat little scallop, the latter reaching 
over the edges of the hem, buttonholed down, and 
the linen afterwards cut away. One must see such a 
piece of work to realize how much more effective 
this method of application is than the old ove! 
hand sewing. 

Another beautiful all-white centerpiece was easily 
made. Pretty, fanciful buttonhole scallops finished 
the edge, and scattered over the center, singly and 
in twos and threes, were butterflies of lace braid an: 
embroidery. The body in raised satin stitch, th 
wings outlined with buttonhole done with a single 
strand of Asiatic filoselle, leaving a little space be 
tween the stitches to give the proper lightness, and 
filled in with different lace stitches. 

Several table centers and doilies in colored em- 
broidery had one doily like the centerpiece, while 
each of the others followed the same general design, 
but substituted a different flower. One set had table 
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center in cornflower, doilies in cornflower, butter- 
cups, apple blossoms, violets, daisies, and forget- 
me-nots. 

A square table center in pale Nile green had a 
foliated scroll design wrought in a novel combination 
of long-and-short and chain stitch. ‘The larger leaf- 
like forms were in long-and-short stitch, while these 
were outlined and the remainder of the pattern done 
in chain stitch with a lighter tint of green—almost a 
greenish white. 

This last-named stitch is very popular—and many 
charming doilies and cushion covers were done in 
this alone. 

Despite our bondage to fashion and the daintiness 
of pin trays, they are not convenient enough to be 
popular. Pincushions of one sort and another are 
bound to stay. Dainty-handled china cups with a 
round cushion glued fast inside combine the beauty 
and utility of a tray and cushion most satisfactorily. 

Among Colonial novelties the ball pincushion 
mounted on a pretty standard—usually that of a 
broken goblet or lamp—were much admired and will 
no doubt prove very popular. Those with a frill of 

ice around the bottom of the cushion were not as 
pretty as those having narrow ribbon or tassei-tipped 
rd tied around the standard close up to the cushion. 

In another determined effort to revive cross-stitch 
embroidery several new, or new old kinds of canvas 
ind working threads are shown, the prettiest being 
Berlin and Vienna canvas, and silk finish cotton floss. 
lo be sure cross-stitch embroidery has a beauty all 

s own, and for the sake of novelty or old associa- 
tions’ sake it will be retained in favor, but it will never 
supplant other styles. By far the prettiest piece of 

is work seen was a sofa pillow with an all-over de- 
sign done in flat stitch (worked straight over a cer- 

n number of threads of the canvas) with Berlin 
wool, in softly-blended colors, and finished with a 

rd around the edges, tipped with tassels and tied 
n full bows at each corner. 

—Margaret Saunders. 
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HOUSEWIFERY AND INDUSTRY. 

All young mind is uneasy if it be good for anything. 

There is no better relief to study than the regular per- 
formance of special duties in the house. 

Many a really good servant is constantly suffering from 

rievances growing directly from the ignorance of her 
mistress. 

There are few higher compliments that can be paid to 

young woman than that which accords to her the char- 

ter of an excellent housekeeper. 

To feel that one is really doing something every day, 
hat the house is the tidier for one’s efforts, and the com- 
fort of the family enhanced, is the surest warrant of con- 
tentment and cheerfulness. 

There is no reputation which will more thoroughly tend 
to conform a young woman in the esteem of young men, 
or more forcibly commend her to their esteem, than that 
of being acquainted, practically, with the details of the 
kitchen and the economics of housekeeping. 
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FIVE GOOD FAMILY RECIPES. 
Egg Soup. 

Boil a medium-sized sliced onion in two quarts of milk 
until soft, with a pinch of baking soda if the milk is not 
perfectly fresh. Add a mixture of half a cupful of flour 
and a pat of butter, as large as an ordinary hen’s egg to the 
soup, well stirred in, until thoroughly dissolved. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. As many poached eggs to 
be added after the soup is in the tureen as will give an 
egg for each serving. 

A Spice Pudding. 

Put half acupful of butter and lard mixed, in a pan; add 
to this one cupful of sugar, one well beaten egg, half an 
ounce of ground cinnamon, quarter of a nutmeg, one 
teaspoonful each of ground allspice and cloves; beat well 
together. Pour in one-half cupful of molasses and one 
cupful of cold coffee, one cupful of sifted flour in which 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder are mixed. Add 
enough of flour to make a stiff batter, then put in the 
mixture three-fourth pounds of raisins, and half a pound 
of currants; add flour unti] you can just barely mold it 
with the hand, make into a roll and pin securely in a 
cloth, leaving a little room to swell; place in do//ing water 
and keep boiling for ome hour, This is nice cold. We eat 
it with what we call Spice Dip. 

Spice Dip. 

One cupful of boiling water, half a cupful of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, half a teaspoonful each 
of ground cloves and allspice, half a cupful of sugar; stir 
in one tablespoonful of cornstarch mixed in a little cold 
water. When thick, serve. 

—Ll. De A. 
Beef to Toast. 

Buy second cut of sirloin for toasting. Toast front of 
the fire on an old-fashioned tin kitchen; pour water in 
the bottom of the tin kitchen with which to baste the meat 
when it commences to cook; turn the spit very often and 
baste every time you turn. Have a brisk fire, as beef 
should be toasted quickly ; about one hour is long enough 
to toast a piece fora small family. Whenthe meat is 
done pour the gravy from the tin kitchen into a spider. 
Mix flour and water, stir in and let it boil a short time. 
Add a piece of butter. Do not let the gravy boil after the 
butter isin. In carving this piece, cut across the grain, 
the flavor is much nicer. 

Scotch Pudding. 

To be eaten with the beef. One pint of milk, one pint 
of tlour, two eggs, one-half spoonful of soda, a little salt; 
mix well together, pour into a square pan, about one-half 
of an inch thick and bake quickly—twenty minutes is suf- 
ficient. Cut in squares, put on the dish with the toast beef 
that it may get seasoned with the juice of the meat when 
carved. Serve with the beef. A dish fit for a king 

— Grandma. 


FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY. 

To boil a cracked egg safely, cover the cracl. with a 
patch of greased paper. 

The lining of an egg shell applied to a boil will do 
wonders for the owner of the boil. 

To prevent having a shining face, after bathing, drop 
a littke camphor into the water before commencing 
operations. 
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CHRISTMAS VIANDS OF 1796. 

(Copied from the “ American Cookery”? book of a housewife of 
Lenox town, Massachusetts, said book being written by her hand.] 
To Stuff and Roast a Turkey. 

One pound of soft wheat bread, three ounces of beef 
suet, three eggs, a little sweet thyme, sweet marjoram, 
pepper and salt; add a gill of wine; fill the bird therewith 
and sew it up, hang it down to a steady solid fire, basting 
frequently with salt and water, and roast tilla steam emits 
from the breast; put one-third of a pound of butter into 
the gravy, dust flour over the bird and baste with the 
gravy, serve up with boiled onions and cranberry sauce, 
mangoes, pickles or celery. 

A Chicken Pie. 

Pick and clean six chickens (without scalding), take out 
their inwards and wash the birds while whole; then joint 
the birds, salt and pepper the pieces and inwards, roll one 
inch of thick paste and cover a deep dish and double at 
the rim or edge of the dish; put thereto a layer of chickens 
and a layer of thin slices of butter till the chickens and 
one pound and a half of butter are expended, which cover 
with a thick paste. Bake one and an half hour, or if your 
oven be poor parboil the chickens with half a pound of 
butter, and put the pieces with the remaining one pound 
of butter and half the gravy into the paste, and while 
boiling thicken the residue of the remaining gravy, and 
when the pie is drawn open the crust and add the gravy. 
Rusk. 

One pound of flour, two of sugar, a pound and a half 
of butter, two gills of emptyings and six eggs. 

An Indian Pudding. 

Three pints of scalded milk, seven spoonfuls of fine 
Indian meal; stir well together while hot, let stand till 
cooled; add seven eggs, half a pound of raisins, four 
ounces of butter, spice and sugar. Bake in one and a 
half hour. 

A Rice Pudding. 

Boil six ounces of rice in a quart of milk on a slow fire 
till tender, stir in one of butter interim, beat fourteen 
eggs; add to the pudding when cold with sugar, salt, four 
spoonfuls of rose water and spices to your taste, adding 
raisins or currants. Butter or puff paste a dish and pour 
the above composition into it, and bake an hour and a half. 
A Custard. 

One pint of cream sweetened to your taste, warmed 
hot, stir in sweet wine till curdled; grate in cinnamon 
and nutmeg. 

Minced Pile of Beef. 

Four pounds of boiled beef, chopped fine and salted; 
six pounds of raw apples, chopped also; one pound of 
beef suet, one quart of wine or rich sweet cider, one ounce 
of mace and cinnamon, a nutmeg, and two pounds of 
raisins. Bake in paste three-fourths of an hour. 
Crullers. 

Four eggs well beaten, four spoonfuls of sugar, four 
spoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of coriander; knead 
in flour until it is pretty hard, roll it thin as a knife blade; 
twist them and fry in a spider. 

Gingerbread. 

Three pounds of sugar, half a pound of butter, quarter of 
a pound of ginger, one dozen of eggs, one glass of rose 
water ; knead in flour. 

Cider Cake. 

Four teacupfuls of flour, one teacupful of butter, two 
teacupfuls of sugar, one teacupful of cider, three eggs, and 
one teaspoonful of pearl ash. 


A Rich Cake. ; 

Rub two pounds of butter into five pounds of flour; add 
fifteen eggs (not much beaten), one pint of emptyings, one 
pint of wine; knead up stiff like biscuit, cover well and 
put by and let rise over night. To two and a half pounds 
of raisins add one gill of brandy to soak over night, or if 
new half an hour in the morning: add then one gill of rose 
water and two and a half pounds of loaf sugar, and one 
ounce of cinnamon. Work well and bake. 


Excellent Loaf Cake. 

Five pounds of flour, two pounds of butter, one pound 
and fourteen ounces of sugar, half a pint of wine, one 
quart of milk, four eggs, three gills of emptyings, half an 
ounce of nutmeg, and two pounds and a half of raisins. 
Rub the whole of your butter into your flour first, and then 
half your sugar; when well rubbed together put in you 
emptyings, milk and eggs; when light put in your wine 
and remaining sugar, and your raisins with your spice 
in, and let it rise again before you bake it, frosting if 
you please. 


—Olive May Percival. 
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A TRIO OF FAMOUS CHRISTMAS RECIPES. 
Black Fruit Cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, three pounds of raisins, one pound of figs, one 
pound of citron, one-half pound of almonds, ten eggs, 
one-half pound of pecans, one tablespoonful of ginger, 
one tablespoonful of allspice, one tablespoonful of cinna 
mon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of mace, 
one grated nutmeg. Cut up the raisins and figs and soak 
them in half a goblet of good whiskey twelve hours be 
fore making the cake. Beat the eggs separately. Cream 
butter and sugar together. Sift the spices into the flour 
Bake in a square mold if one is convenient; if not, a 
round mold will do as well. This cake will keep all win 
ter. If it should become too dry, stick in the 
bottom with a fork and pour a small quantity of whiskey 
over it. 


holes 


Charlotte Russe. 

Three pints of cream, one pound of powdered suga 
twice sifted, the whites of six eggs, vanilla to taste, one- 
fourth of a pot of warm, zo¢ kot water, and one-half bos 
of gelatine. First of all put the gelatine to soak in th 
one-fourth of a pot of warm water. Whip the cream to a 
stiff froth and put it in a sieve to drain. Beat the eggs 
stiff and add the sugar and vanilla. Then strain the dis 
solved gelatine into the eggs. Last of all add the crean 
Stir constantly while straining the gelatine with the eggs 
or it will be lumpy. Put into glass bowls, garnish wit 
fresh lady fingers and put in a cold place until ready to 
be used. 

Mince Meat. 

Six pounds of raisins, three pounds of currants, si» 
pounds of apples chopped fine, three pounds of beef suet. 
ten pounds of sugar, four lemons cut up fine, two oranges 
cut up fine, two tablespoonfuls of powdered cinnamo! 
one pound of citron cut up, three beef tongues or three 
pounds of boiled beef chopped very fine, three pints ol 
brandy, four pints of wine or cider. The tongues must 
be fresh and boiled, and stand with two tablespoonfuls of 
spice rubbed over them. This mince meat will last all 
winter, and makes very fine pies with a rich pastry. 
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Gethered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


The Days Gone By, 


Dreams, come home to my heart again 
With the memory of the past, 
Come with your pleasure and your pain 
And your hopes too bright to last. 
Come from your hidden graves that lie 
In the beautiful realms of the days gone by; 
Come from your glorious graves that lie 
In the realms of the days gone by! 
I will welcome ye all again, 
As once in the halls of Eld, 
Welcome the pleasure and the pain 
For the beauty your brief lives held. 
Dreams, come out of your secret graves 
In the woodland wilds and the dim sea caves; 
Dreams, come out of your myriad graves 
In the wilds and the dim sea caves ! 
Ye throng the halls of my heart once more 
With faces sad with pain. 
Oh, faded ghosts of the dreams of yore, 
The joy comes not again. 
Go back to your mournful graves that lie 
In the shadowy realms of the days gone by; 
Go back to your voiceless graves that he 
In the realms of the days gone by! 
—New York Ledger. 
+ + + + + 
Match FROM THE DAys of flint, steel and tinder 
Making. to the present the development in the 
means of producing an artificial light or 
indling a fire has been commensurate with that in 
ther departments of life, and has far removed the 
-dious methods and devices of a few decades ago 
from even the knowledge of the present active gen 
eration. In this connection the story of match- 
naking-—that of an industrial, not a matrimonial, 
ature—as told in a British trade journal, makes 
nteresting reading. Nearly every one is familiar 
ith the pink-headed English matches, and this is 
ow they are made: The timber from which the 
plints are made is in the form of twenty-foot logs of 
vhitewood, imported from Russia. In dealing with 
the timber, which must be properly selected and pre- 
pared, the first step is to saw the logs into lengths of 


two or three feet, which are then conveyed to the 
match department or to the box-making room. The 
matches are made from a strip of veneer, or a sheet 
of wood the thickness of the match. This veneer is 
produced from the round log placed in a peeling 
machine, which is an ingeniously contrived arrange- 
ment somewhat on the principle of a lathe, but the 
wood is turned off into one endless strip, the width 
of the log. A number of strips thus cut are placed 
one upon the other, and passed through a cutting 
machine, which acts on the guillotine principle, and 
chops the strips into thousands of splints each the 
exact length and shape required for a single match. 

One machine is capable of producing about twelve 
million splints per hour. They fall from the blade in 
a torrent, each being cleanly divided from the other 
and free from irregularities in shape. They are then 
thoroughly dried in a special form of apparatus by 
means of which enormous quantities can be treated 
in the course of a few hours. This machine can, 
if necessary, be kept constantly at work, and is a 
decided improvement upon the ordinary methods 
idopted for splint drying. When thoroughly dried, 
the splints, still in an indiscriminate heap, no two 
being in the same position, must be arranged side by 
side—a difficult problem—which, however, is solved 
by a range of machines which shake them about in 
such a way that ultimately they drop into compact 
rows, each splint parallel with all the others. While 
this is being done they are freed from all dust or 
small loose particles of wood. From these machines 
the splints are taken to be placed in frames. Each 
frame measures about three feet square, and is fitted 
with a number of bars, crossing one another, between 
which the splints are held, each splint occupying a 
separate place. This is also done by mechanism, 
which enables about 4,000 splints to be deftly fitted 
into a frame in less than a minute. The frames, thus 
filled with splints, are wheeled away on trollies to the 
paraffining room, where the end which is to receive 
the head is first heated and then dipped into paraffin. 
Then they are taken to the composition stones, of 
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which there is a long row, each covered with a bright 
pink, semi-liquid preparation. At each stone stands 
a workman, who lifts the frames one after the other 
and dips the ends of the splints into the chemical 
composition, taking care that they are all well sup- 
plied with a full round and firm head. The frames 
are then again placed upon trollies and taken to the 
drying rooms, each of which is capable of drying 
about a thousand gross per day. The matches, when 
quite free from moisture, are now ready to be filled 
into the various shapes and sizes of boxes in which 
they reach the consumer. 
++ + + + 

‘* Mrs. SKIMMILLS says that her husband never spoke a 
hasty word to her in his life,” said the lady who gossips. 

“.That’s perfectly true,” replied Mrs. Cayenne. ‘‘ The 
dear man stutters.”—Washington Star. 


~ + + + + 


The Goop HovusEKEEPING has always be- 
Hygiene of lieved in sunlight and pure air, as two 
Sunshine. of the most efficient agencies for health 

of body and mind. It can, therefore, 
heartily indorse these earnest utterances of a sensible 
woman, whose writings are worthy a wider reading 
than they could have secured in the weekly journal 
by which they were originally printed: Many people, 
from choice or necessity, are confined within doors 
almost constantly. Little sunshine ever reaches 
them, and the air they breathe is heavy-laden with 
all kinds of impurities. The effect of such surround- 
ings is shown in drooping posture, pale countenance, 
and irritable dispositions. This result is inevitable. 
Plants grown in the shade are not the hardiest. 
However, there are some forms of life that flourish 
best in places from which sunlight is excluded. They 
are usually designated as germs or microbes. Every 
individual who shuts himself away from sunshine 
subjects himself to the inroads of these microscopic 
entities which have become the plague of mankind. 
Many have manufactured dens for them to multiply 
in, and, not content with that, have shut themselves 
up in these same dens. What could we expect but 
that germs would seize upon such a race? Their 
number is legion, and their variety is great. 
Tubercular bacilli can find no better soil than the 
lung tissue of those who dwellin the shade. This 
disease is becoming prevalent, because we are living 
an unnatural life. It is unnatural because it is shut 
away from nature. It is confined within walls of 
man’s building, and devoted largely to pursuits which 
do not lead to communion with nature. Many seek 
false remedies to restore their health, thinking that 
some decoction will work a miraculous change, but 
all is of no avail. Some have suggested laws for the 
control of disease by preventing infection, but the 
laws of this kind come no nearer preventing disease 
than laws against murder prevent killing. Both are 
good, but it is often necessary to practice self-de- 
fense, notwithstanding the law. Is there a mode of 
defense against disease? Is there no way toprevent 


infection but by the laws on the statute books; or 
when infection has taken place to become disin- 
fected? The natural way is to give every ray of sun- 
light abundant opportunity to reach these intruding 
germs and they will become the sickly ones, while 
their victims grow strong and ruddy. Dark rooms 
are unfit to live in. It is said that patients on the 
sunny side of hospitals recover more quickly than 
their shaded companions. In many houses the win- 
dow space should be enlarged, while in others the 
window draperies should be removed and burned up 
as the only effectual way of destroying the germs 
harboring in them. A room into which the sun sel- 
dom shines is to be shunned as the “hold of every 
unclean and hateful germ.” It is time for every lover 
of health to arise in strength, and refuse to be longer 
fettered by chains of darkness and consequently dis- 
ease. Open the doors and windows; go forth under 
the open sky, where nature may smile upon you, and 
microbes, together with their evil effects, will disap- 
pear as dew before the morning sun. 


+++ + + 
THE WORLD doesn’t seem all wrong to the man who is 
himself right. 
+++ + + 


Salt “WHAT ARE THE four seasons?” asked 
or aschoolteacher. A “bright” girl instantly 
Fresh ? 


answered, “ Mustard, pepper, salt and vine 
gar—that’s what my mother uses!” It is 
doubtless a fact that many mothers, and other pe: 
sons, use more of these seasonings than is for th: 
best interest of their digestive powers, or the welfar: 
of their systems generally. The Journal of Hygiene. 
in a recent article, devotes especial attention to the 
use of salt, which it considers particularly harmfu 
The use of this condiment, it says, “is so universal], 
believed in that we rarely hear a word against its ex 
cessive use, but there are a multitude of persons wh 
eat far too much salt—eat it on everything, on meat. 
fish, potatoes, melons, in butter, on tomatoes, turnip 
and squash, in bread and on a host of foods to 
numerous to mention. To so great an extent is it 
used that no food is relished which has not a salt: 
taste, and this hides more or less the real taste, whic! 
is often very delicate. Now, the amount of salt r 
quired in the system is comparatively small, and i 
the diet has been rightly compounded very little 
necessary. Some go so far as to discard its use alt 
gether, but whether this is wise or not we will not 
here consider. What are some of the evils of the ex 
cessive use of salt? They are to paralyze the nerve: 
of taste, or to pervert them so they cannot enjoy an; 
thing which has not a salty flavor, and in addition 
there is a direct tax on both the skin and the kidneys 
in removing it from the blood. Whether the skin is 
harmed by this tax we do not know. Possibly it is 
not greatly injured, yet we know that few people pos- 
sess a healthy skin; but it is now pretty well settled 
that an excessive use of salt does overtax the kidneys 
in its removal and that the great number of cases of 
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derangement and disease of these organs is due to 
this use. It takes only a little time to learn to enjoy 
many kinds of food without salt, and we advise our 
readers and others to look into this matter and to try 
and diminish the use of this condiment so far as 
possible.” 
+++ + + 

TO RENEW DINGY GLASS: Wash in water and washing 

soda, dry, and brighten with salt and water. 


Knives DISCUSSING THE EVOLUTION of table 
and implements and the customs of our fore- 
Forks. fathers in regard to dinner parties and 
similar festivities, the Age of Steel gives 
some interesting facts and comments. “ Decency in 
diet, and economy of time and gravy, and certain 
artistic qualities that assist digestion by pleasing the 
eye,” it says, “* have evolved the modern dietary im- 
plements. The table service of a duchess and the 
silverware of a millionaire are monumental of art, 
beauty, service, and the elegancy by which evena 
common potato can find its way to the mouth of the 
stomachic sac. The primitive man was innocent of 
these accessories. His cutlery was a _ sharpened 
stone, his fork his digits, and his spoon the palm of 
his hand. The little trident on which we impale our 
potatoes was not known even in ancient Greece, and 
there is no equivalent in its classical vocabulary to 
mvey the idea of the modern article. France, to 
the end of the fifteenth century, depended on its 
ngers when a knife or a spoon failed to lift the leg 
a fowl or a section of pie to a line with its mouth, 
and when the fork was introduced as an article of 
table furniture it was fora long time at a safe dis- 
tance from the mouth and the welcome of the sus- 
cious Gaul. In 1611 a certain Tom Croyat brought 
the new addition to domestic cutlery from Italy to 
England, and the British beef-eaters dubbed the un- 
rtunate importer a ‘ fursiver,’ that is, a man of the 
rk. he original spoon was a hollowed hand, and 
xt in order came the concave shell. Rome, Greece 
ind Egypt had in their palmy days some knowledge 
of the full blown spoon, but the primitive shell with 
i handle attached was generally used in Europe till 
e fifteenth century, and it was not till the reign of 
uis XV. that the silver spoon found its way to the 
tables and teacups of the rich, 

“The plate was originally of wood. It was dead 
level, and refused to hold fluids. On this pancake 
basis the wandering gravy was kept in decent limits 

y pieces of bread arranged round the edge to act as 
absorbents and reservoirs, which when of no more 
service for suction were given to the waiter or the 
cook as a delicacy. The china plate was introduced 
into Europe during the middle ages. It was imported 
from the East, and when decorated with hieroglyphics 
was supposed to possess certain magical qualities 
and to cloud over or change color when poisoned 
food was put on the sensitive crockery. The good 
people in those days were admirable eaters and good 
poisoners. They could get away with mutton and 


humanity in quick time and escape colic and con- 
science with equal grace, and so prevalent was the 
fear of being poisoned that to detect the deadly drug 
it was the practice to dip the tooth of a serpent or a 
splinter from the horn of a unicorn in the suspected 
mess of pottage and the flagon of old wine. The 
ladies and lords of that age had their meals served in 
padlocked boxes, in which everybody kept his own 
knife and spoon. Saint Simon, a contemporaneous 
writer of those ‘good old times,’ says: ‘The king of 
England sat down, with the queen on his right, and 
our king on his left, and they all had their padlocked 
boxes by their side.’ _It is not to be wondered at that 
the china plate became popular when supposed to 
possess the virtues of a poison detector. The metal 
plate that developed an elevated ridge along its edge 
was in use long afier the aristocratic dinner ware of 
the Chinese and Japs came across the sea, but it has 
gone out of date in the modern catalogue of table 
implements.” 
+ + + 

Tommy (inquiringly)—Mamma, is this hair oil in this 
bottle ? 

Mamma—No, that’s glue 

Tommy (nonchalantly)—Then I expect that’s why I 
can’t get my hat off—Chicago Record. 

+ + 


A In soME of the New York hotels, and 
Scented in a few other select places, the guests 
Toothpick. {ind the toothpicks quite sweetly 
scented. This is due to the fact that 

they are made from orange wood. A gentleman well 
posted regarding their history gives to the daily press 
this description of the useful little articles: ‘They 
are made by the cleverest whittlers in the world, and 
every one of them is of hand manufacture. The 
peasants in Spain and Portugal make them, and they 
first found their way into this country through the 
medium of steamship officers. It is a fact that hotels 
in all parts of this country are using these orange 
wood slivers now in preference to either quills or the 
old-fashioned toothpicks, and the demand for them 
here has been a perfect godsend to the peasants who 
make them on the other side. A year or so ago I was 
in Spain and saw the peasants making them. They 
could turn one out with three slashes of the knife 
and it was their custom to do them up in packages 
of twenty and sell them to tourists and steamship 
officers, for the equivalent of one cent of our money. 
At that time the peasants made them in their leisure 
moments, but now I am told many peasants make 
their living manufacturing toothpicks. You see the 
demand for them has increased to such an extent that 
the peasants can sell all they make. The steamship 
officers sell them here at a profit of about a cent on 
each package, which amounts to considerable when 
a large number is sold. A peculiar phase of the mat- 
ter is that not a cent of duty is asked for or paid on 
them. They were formerly received in such small 
quantities that no attention was paid to them, and the 
steamship officers are still able to get them in free, 
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because toothpicks are the last things custom officers 
are looking for. And as toothpicks they are excel- 
lent. They are strong and flexible, and instead of 
breaking, tear, so that there is no danger of the end 
suddenly breaking off and remaining in the tooth, a 
characteristic of the old brittle toothpicks. 


-_ + 


Miss J.—* Your bedroom 
place, dear?”’ 

Miss P.—* What makes you think so?” 

‘* Because I have noticed that when you are down stairs 
sometimes you are dreadfully pale, but if you go up into 
your bedroom for a short time you come down wth a 
beautiful color 


must be a very healthy 


++ + + + 


How to 
Get to 
Sleep. 


DiscussING THE philosophy of getting 
to sleep, a writer whose expressions are 
entitled to consideration formulates these 
simple rules: First, the mind must be 
cleared of obstructions and inhabitants, and left a 
blank. There must be no counting, no repeating of 
poems, thinking of a flock of sheep, nor any of the 
hundred-and-one devices used, which have been rec- 
ommended for their monotony! Your poor head is 
tired, and the effort required to hold your attention 
when counting and reciting only tires and excites 
you more. Use your will instead of your thinking 
apparatus and turn every individual idea out of doors, 
barring and locking the vacuum against any possible 
intruder who wants to come in and camp down in 
your grey cells, dancing a jig around your brain 
structure, when that should be having a rest. 


+++ + 


PATERFAMILIAS (to unexpected guest)—Why didn’t 
you send us word you were coming? Pot luck, you know, 
my boy. Hope you have managed to make out a dinner. 

Unexpected Guest (politely)—Bless you, old man! | 
hope I may never have a worse one.—Harlem Life. 


But There 
Are 
Drawbacks. 


UNDER THE TITLE of “A Good Busi- 
ness for Women,” a recent writer de- 
clares that the woman who takes up 
fruit culture, farming, ranching and 
stock raising will make a success of it nine times out 
of ten. Women are, in proportion, very much more 
successful than men, so says this authority, for two 
reasons. One is, they are accustomed to sit down 
when their work is done, and find entertainment in 
some way without going outside for it. Another is, 
that they do not spend all of their loose change at the 
grog-shop and the corner grocery. It is this constant 
drain on the man’s resources that keeps him contin- 
ually short. He has very little idea, if he has ever 
stopped to consider the matter, how much of his sub- 
stance goes in drinks, in a box of cigars here and a little 
sport there. Women, for evident reasons, do not in- 
dulge in this kind of thing, therefore all that they 
collect can be used to further the interests in hand. 
It may be said, besides, that women are more atten- 


tive to their business, and, naturally very much more 
careful of young animals and plants and the little 
things that need coaxing and coddling. One of the 
trials of the woman who prefers out-of-door life is 
the difficulty she finds in getting proper help indoors 
in order that she may not wear herself out in trying 
to do both kinds of work. After the farm and the 
stock have been cared for, she is in no condition to 
come in and cook meals and wash dishes, and should 
never undertake such tasks. 

In California it is almost the rule that the women 
who take up out-of door work make money at it. 
There is no reason why they should not do the same 
everywhere. Wherever there is land and a market, 
women can get a good living from the soil, and can 
so arrange their affairs as to have an abundance of 
leisure for study and self-improvement, as well as 
whatever amusements their environments will per- 
mit. Quite a number of women have found their 
health entirely restored by taking up open-air occu- 
pations. One in California has set out several thou- 
sand trees, and her fruit and garden products furnish 
her with a good income. 

In floriculture women have been eminently suc- 
cessful, and quite a number of them are pursuing 
this business with profit to themselves and the great- 
est satisfaction to their customers. 

Horticulture, in all of its branches, is suited to 
women, and there are not a few veterans in this line 
who predict that, within the next ten years, half of 
this business will be in feminine hands. 


++ + + + 


THERE ARE 250,000 words in the English language, and 
most of them were used on Sunday by a woman who dis- 


‘covered after coming out of church that her new hat was 


adorned with a tag on which was written, ‘* Reduced to 
6s. 113¢d.”—Tid-Bits. 
+++ + + 
Hot or 
Cold 
Water. 


NEARLY ALL WRITERS are agreed as to 
the value of water in the treatment of weak 
or inflamed eyes, as well as multitudes of 
other ailments; but there are almost as 
many opinions as writers regarding the best way to 
make the application. In a paper read before a 
medical association recently a prominent physician 
says, concerning the use of hot and cold water, that 
while the majority have concluded that hot water is 
better for bathing the eyes, there are cases where 
cold is required, and the patient should decide for 
himself, giving the preference to that which the more 
quickly relieves the pain and leaves no bad effects. 
Hot water is generally considered to be far better 
than cold for bruises. Water which is not too cold 
drunk in quantities is one of the best means of pro 
ducing the perspiration necessary for curing a heavy 
cold. It is said that a bowl of water stood at the side 
ef the bed will often cure troubled sleep as well as 
insomnia. It is an admirable method of purifying 
the atmosphere of a room which has become fou! 
with tobacco smoke. 
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**The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’—7ennyson. 


BOYS MAKE MEN. 
When you see a ragged urchin 
Standing wistful in the street, 
With torn hat and kneeless trousers, 
Dirty face and bare red feet, 
Pass not by the child unheeding; 
Smile upon him. Mark me, when 
He grows old he’ll not forget it ; 
For, remember, boys make men. 
Have you never seen a grandsire, 
With his eyes aglow with joy, 
Bring to mind some act of kindness— 
Something said to him, a boy ; 
Or relate some slight or coldness 
With a brow all clouded, when 
He recalled some heart too thoughtless 
To remember boys make men. 
Let us try to add some pleasure 
To the life of every boy; 
For each child needs tender interest 
In its sorrow and its joy. 
Call your boys home by its brightness ! 
They avoid the household when 
It is cheerless with unkindness ; 
For, remember, boys make men.—Selected. 


TEASING CHILDREN. 

The young child, with its fresh, innocent ways, is 
not infrequently regarded as a plaything for the enter- 
tainment of its elders, and so is teased and tormented 
in all sorts of ways because its response is so novel 
and interesting. Of course, parents would not call 
such treatment teasing, but that is precisely what it 
:mounts to from the child’s standpoint. Just re- 

ntly the writer was witness to a scene which is 
typical of much that may be observed in one’s envi- 
ronment if he has an occasion to look for it. A little 
child disliked very greatly to have anything touch its 
nose, and would make the liveliest efforts to dispel 
whatever came in contact therewith. The sweet 
baby movements were naturally enough very amus- 
ing to an adult who did not see anything in them but 
fun for himself. 

Frequently some mature person who knew the 
child’s characteristic in this regard would place a 
finger or other object near the delicate member to 
see the little one strive with arms, head and body to 


drive it away. On one occasion a grown woman, 
whose years should have taught her better, was seen 
to tantalize the child for two or three minutes, finally 
throwing it into a state of fatigue. When it grew 
restless and began crying, it was grabbed up, tossed 
and thrown about and talked to in a loud voice. 
This violent stimulation overcame the child’s impulse 
to cry for the moment, but had the effect to further 
fatigue it, which was shown later in continual crying 
until it fell asleep. If one will think of such things 
going on day after day throughout the early life of a 
child, the irritable, unbalanced, disagreeable children 
of one’s acquaintance may be accounted for at least 
in part. 

The writer has had opportunity to study with some 
care the effect which a lady with high-pitched, ner- 
vous voice and intense nervous face and manner, but 
otherwise of most estimable characteristics, had 
upon a little child, H——. Whenever she was near 
H——- she insisted upon taking her, and she 
thought the proper mode of entertainment was to 
shake and toss and pat her, and to make a great 
amount of noise and fuss over her. As a consequence, 
a half-hour of such treatment was enough to fatigue 
H—— for a whole day, and her disposition at such 
times would be quite changed from a happy, good- 
natured child to one easily irritated and satisfied 
with none of her ordinary pleasures. A nervous, 
irritable parent will breed these qualities in his chil- 
dren, because his persona! contact will overstimulate 
them and they will be in a state of chronic fatigue. 
Such a parent will be apt to nag his children, to be 
constantly forbidding or commanding, and _ this 
arouses emotions which draw off the energies from 
the brain very rapidly. Antagonism is a breeder of 
nerve fatigue, and some children seem hardly ever to 
be free from it during waking hours. 

Again, in many homes older children make the 
life of the smaller ones wretched much of the time. 
The writer knows a family where there are three 
children, the youngest about two years of age. The 
older ones seem to find no greater pleasure than to 
tease the babe on every opportunity, for she occasions 
them much merriment by her violent vocal and bodily 
expressions whenever she is tormented beyond endur- 
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ance. One does not need to remain about this home 
long before seeing plainly that this child is being 
worried into an ugly disposition. Even at two years 
she has reached the point where she is intolerable 
much of the time, showing her unbalanced condition 
by fiying into a passion over every little thing that 
cccasions her displeasure. The attitude of the older 
children serves to keep her in a more or less constant 
state of fatigue, and the actions performed in this 
condition are rapidly forming habits, thus determin- 
ing her character.—Popular Science Monthly. 
++ + 
FOUR BEDTIMES. 
“ Cluck, cluck, cluck,” said the hen, 
“Tis time this little chick went to bed, 
Or you'll live to be a fowl 
Which in the night will prowl 
And be taken for an owl,” she said. 
Then without a single peep 
The chick went off to sleep, 
Soft tucked up in its warm feather bed. 


“Purr, purr, purr,” said the cat, 
“Tis time this little kit was in bed, 
Or you'll grow up to be a cat 
That cannot catch a rat— 
And you wouldn’t much like that,” she said. 
Then the kitten in a trice 
Slept, and dreamed of catching mice, 
Wrapped in fur in her basket bed. 


“ Bow-wow-wow,” said the dog, 
“Tis time this little pappy went to bed, 
For playing in the dark 
Will take away your bark 
And you'll never make your mark,” she said. 
Then the puppy stopped his play, 
And went to bed straightway, 
Curled up on his clean straw bed. 


* Come, come, come,” said mamma, 
“*Tis time this little boy went to bed, 
To sleep through the night 
And with the morning light 
To awaken fresh and bright,” she said. 
But the boy did tease and tease— 
“Let me sit up this once, please,” 
And at last was carried pouting off to bed. 
— Mary L. Paine. 
IMPERFECI FEEDING OF THE CHILD. 
That imperfect nutrition is the cause of much of 
that emotional estrangement in childhood which is 


called irritability, ugliness, viciousness, or something 
of that sort, has been satisfactorily evidenced to the 
writer as the result of a number of observations which 


he has been able to make upon young children. The 
following case is typical of many others: H—— was 
a well-formed child at birth, and continued to develop 
normally during her first five months. Throughout 
this time she slept very well, and for the most part 
seemed happy and contented. The constant expres- 
sion on her face showed healthy feeling, and she 
rarely made a disturbance. At about the fifth month 
a change seemed to gradually come over her. She 
did not sleep so well; the expression on her face 
showed less happiness and contentment, and by the 
sixth month she could be called an irritable and 


cially happy child did not now smile often; and the 
things which ordinarily attract children of that age 
seemed to be of little moment to her. Some member 
of the family was now kept busy much of the time 
endeavoring to soothe her troubled spirit. This state 
of affairs continued until about the eighth month, 
when it was decided to make a change in the diet. 
She was given a food rich in materials to nourish the 
nervous system, and within a week it was observed 
by all who knew her that there was a marked im- 
provement in her temperament. After two weeks of 
proper nourishment she had regained her former 
restfulness, sleeping peacefully a good portion of the 
time; and gradually the expressions of irritability 
and moodiness disappeared. Her face would now 
light up as formerly with pleasant smiles whenever 
any one she knew was about, and once more she ap- 
peared to every one as a very good feeling, happy 
child.—From “ When Character is Formed,” by Prof. 
M. V. O’Shea, in Appleton’s “Popular Science 
Monthly ” for September. 
A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
Some day, 
When others braid your thick brown hair 
And drape your form in silk and lace, 
When others call you “ dear” and “ fair,” 
And hold your hands and kiss your face, 
You'll not forget that far above 
All others is a mother’s love. 
Some 
*Mong strangers in far distant lands, 


day, 

In your new home beyond tre sea, 

When at your lips are baby hands, 
And children playing at your knee— 

O then, as at your side they grow, 

How I have loved you you will know! 

Some day, 

When you must feel love's heavy loss, 
You will remember other years 

When I, too, bent beneath the cross, 
And mix my memory with thy tears, 

In such dark 


Within their shadow I have prayed. 


hours be not afraid; 


Some day, 
Your daughter's voice, or smile, or eyes, 
My face will suddenly recall; 
Then you will smile in sweet surprise, 
And your soul unto mine will call 
In that dear unforgotten prayer, 
Which we at evening used to share. 
Some day, 
A flower, a song, a word may be 
A link between us strong and sweet ; 
Ah, then, dear child, remember me! 
And let your heart to “ mother ” beat. 
My love is with you everywhere— 
You cannot get beyond my prayer. 
Some day, 
At longest it cannot be long, 
I shall with glad impatience wait, 
Amida the glory and the song, 
For you before the Golden Gate. 
After earth's parting and earth’s pain, 
Never to part! Never again !—Unidentified. 
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THE WORD SHE REMEMBERED 
“You remember the sermon you heard, my dear?” 
The little one blushed and dropped her eyes, 
Then lifted them bravely with look of cheer— 
Eyes that were blue as the summer skies. 
“I’m afraid I forgot what the minister said, 
He said so much to grown-up men, 
And the pulpit was ’way up over my head; 
3ut I told mamma that he said ‘ Amen.’ 
* And ‘Amen,’ you know, means ‘ Let it be,’ 
Whatever our Lord may please to do, 
And that is sermon enough for me, 
If I mind and feel so the whole week through.” 
I took the little one’s word to heart, 
I wish I could carry it all day long, 
The “ Amen” spirit, which hides the art 
To meet each cross with a happy song. 
—Easter Bells. 


MAKING THE CHURCH A HOME. 


It is the family spirit which makes a true home. 
The glad consciousness of a close mutual tie, the 
precious intimacy due to continuous association and 
common interests, the mutual sympathy and helpful- 
ness which are shared with no outsiders in the same 
manner or degree, the oneness of descent, of relation- 
ships and largely of friendships, the identity, for the 
most part, of outlook upon the world—all these, to- 
gether with other elements, combine to render a 
typical home what it is. It is a felicitous thought 
of the church which regards it as a home. 

It can be one in fact only as the spirit of home per- 
vades it. Custom may render its house of worship 
more familiar and agreeable than any other so that 
we feel more at home in it on Sunday than elsewhere. 

3ut itcan only become a true spiritual home when we 
have learned to look upon it definitely as our Father’s 
house and upon our fellow-Christians as true brothers 
and sisters in Christ. Then must follow the usual 
results of such a recognition of relationship. A 
deeper, securer sympathy between its members, a 
more trusty co-operation, a more gentle tolerance of 
personal peculiarities such as we exercise towards 
our brothers or sisters in the flesh, a more vigorous 
and patient effort to render its influence penetrating 
and potent in the community—all these must be ex- 


perienced and must be rendered evident unobtru- 
sively but invitingly to those without. 

The churches of the present often are compared to 
clubs. It must be our endeavor to render them more 
like homes. So far as this effort succeeds, there will 
be increasingly large interest in them on the part of 
both their own members and others, and a growing 
desire to enjoy the privileges which they offer. The 
nearer a church approaches to being a healthy, active, 
joyous Christian home, a center of consecrated family 
activity, the better it will do among men the work 
which the great founder of all earthly churches has 
given it to do.—The Congregationalist. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


“What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?” And yet he 
knew very little of the greatness of the universe as 
compared with what we know. If he were the shep- 
herd king, Palestine was the world tohim. And what 
is Palestine compared with this great world as we now 
know it?—the great steppes of Russia, the great 
plains of China, the great wildernesses of Africa. You 
could put all Palestine, several times over, into any 
one of our western states ; and it was the world to the- 
shepherd king. The mountains about Jerusalem and 
the mountains of Bashan are but as foot-hills, and 
even the snow-crested Mount Lebanon is dwarfed, 
when we put them by the side of the heights of the 
Himalayas, or the snow-capped peaks of Switzer- 
land, or the rocky cliffs of the Andes. The Jordan is 
but a brook compared with the great rivers, the Mis- 
sissippi and the Amazon. The Mediterranean is 
scarcely more than an inland sea compared with the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, over which we sail know- 
ing that beneath our feet are valleys as deep and 
mountains as high as any man’s eye has ever looked 
upon. As to the stars, to the psalmist they were 
scarcely more than points of light. He did not know 
what we know, that they were systems of worlds. He 
did not know that this world on which we live is but 
a smaller planet in our own planetary system, and 
that every fixed star we look upon is itself the 
center of another planetary system, many of them 
far greater than our own. He did not know that if 
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you were to put this earth in the center of the sun, 
and let the moon revolve around it, there would be 
almost as much space between the moon and the cir- 
cumference of the sun as between the earth and the 
orbit of the moon. Nor did he know that yonder 
star, Arcturus, is several thousand times larger even 
than this sun. He did not know what immense dis- 
tances separate these revolving worlds from one 
another—so great that astronomers no longer measure 
distance by miles or myriads of miles, but by light- 
years—that is, by the distance which would be trav- 
ersed by light in a year—sixty-three thousand times 
ninety-three millions of miles; and this is but the 
unit wherewith astronomers measure the celestial 
spaces. We look upon this earth, these rivers, these 
mountains, this ocean, we look back historically 
upon the tremendous forces which have pushed 
these continents up, and are pushing them, so that it 
is estimated that within the last five hundred years 
Scandinavia has been pushed up over three hundred 
feet into the air from the ocean bed ; we look upon 
this starry firmament with these immensities of 
space, and it will be very strange if we are not also 
inclined to say, What are we? Insects on a globe of 
sand ; the world an ant hill, and we but ants upon it. 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him? Who am I that 
I should think that the Creator of these blazing orbs, 
the forth-putter of this tremendous power, the wisdom 
that has planned and keeps in order this marvelous 
mechanism—that he should count the hairs of my 
head or think of me as his son ?—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
++ + + 
THE DREAD OF DEATH. 

To look upon the face of a friend as he goes away : 
to be one of a group whose tears will not cease, while 
the one who is dying is calm, confident, and tri- 
umphant; to listen to lasting good-bys spoken as if 
only a short and beautiful journey were ahead; to 
see pain soften itself into peace, and a tired and 
‘worn body go to sleep like a weary child—that takes 
away the dread of death as nothing else can. When 
a strong man or frail woman looks upon such a sight, 
he feels—Well, I too dare go along the pathway that 
has been so light before the feet of the one I love. 
It may seem as if meditation on death were not wise, 
but that isa mistake. Brooding over it no doubt leads 
to fear; but, on the other hand, more fear and suffer- 
ing result from the surprises of those who have been 
too carefully guarded from the face of the guest who 
“knocks at the palace and the cottage gate.” We 
should not stay long in the charnel-house, but it is 
good now and then to look in, at least often enough 
to see that it is not always a place of chills and 
glooms, but, for many, a mansion of peace and rest. 
Look upon the face of a good man who is waving his 
farewell to the earth, and you will understand that he 
is embarking on no wild sea; listen to the good-bys 
of those who have loved you, and it will not be so 
hard to speak your own when the moment to speak 
them comes.—Rev. Amory H. Braddon. 
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HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


RICH PLUM CAKE, 

Put one and one-half pounds of butter into a bowl, 
and with a wooden spoon beat it toa cream; then 
mix with it the well-beaten yolks of eight large fresh 
eggs, one pound of fine white sugar, two pounds of 
fine flour, which has been carefully dried and sifted, 
a dessertspoonful of salt, one and one-half pounds of 
currants properly picked and cleaned, one-half pound 
of raisins stoned and chopped, three-fourths of a 
pound of finely shred candied peel, a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, one-half pound of almonds, blanched 
and thinly sliced, the grated rind of two lemons, and 
last of all, the whites of the eggs whisked toa firm 
froth. The additions must be made very gradually, 
and the beating kept up briskly all the time, then 
after all the ingredients, except the egg whites, have 
been added, continue the beating for at least a quarter 
of an hour in order to ensure the desired lightness. 
The whites of the eggs should be added just two o1 
three minutes before the mixing is finished. If nec- 
essary, use a little milk, but remember that the mix 
ture must just be thoroughly moistened, not sloppy 
on any account, or the cake will prove heavy, or 
“sad,” as we sayin the north. When ready, pour 
the preparation into a cake-tin of the required size, 
which has been neatly lined out with buttered paper, 
about a dozen folds being placed at the bottom, and 
a double fold round the sides, and bake in a moderate 
oven for about two hours and a half, or until a bright 
skewer or knitting needle pierced into the center 
comes out perfectly clean, thus proving that the cake 
is baked sufficiently; then when done enough, re 
move it very carefully from the tin, place it ona sieve 
to cool, and afterwards wrap it ina thick cloth and 
store it ina suitable place until required. The day 
previous to the cake being cut, cover it neatly with 
pure white icing, and when this is perfectly dry, orna- 
ment it tastefully with holly leaves and berries, thus 
transforming it into what it is meant to be—the center 
of attraction on the Christmas tea table. 

A FAMILY PLUM CAKE, 

Put one pound of flour into a bowl and mix with it 
three large teaspoonfuls of home-made baking pow- 
der, and a small teaspoonful of salt; then rub in half 
a pound of butter, and when it feels like oatmeal 
being passed through the fingers, add half a pound 
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each of currants, chopped raisins, and fine sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of finely-shred candied peel, and 
half a teaspoonful of mixed spice. Mix these ingre- 
dients thoroughly, then form the whole into a nice 
light dough, with two well-beaten eggs, and a little 
lukewarm milk. Put the mixture into a properly pre- 
pared tin and bake in a moderate oven until thor- 
oughly cooked, then cool and store as already directed. 
SCOTCH BUN. 

Put three-quarters of a pound of fresh butter into 
two pounds of flour, then add a teaspoonful of salt 
and form into a nice light dough with two teaspoon- 
fuls of yeast and a little lukewarm water. Put one- 
third of this paste aside and work into the remainder, 
by very slow degrees, a pound and a half each of cur- 
rants and chopped raisins, half a pound of finely- 
chopped or shred candied peel, half an ounce each of 
ground ginger and cinnamon, the grated rind of two 
fresh lemons, and two ounces of almonds, blanched 
and chopped very small. When the various ingre- 
dients are thoroughly incorporated, form the prepa- 
ration into a cylindrical shape like a cheese, and fold 
round about it, so as to make a sort of case, the por- 
tion of paste which was reserved, rolled out to the 
proper size and thickness. Make the edges adhere 
by flattening them down and gently pressing them 
with the fingers moistened in cold water, then pierce 
the cake through in several places, from top to bot 
tom, with a bright skewer or knitting needle, and 
wrap it in very thick, white, well-buttered paper, after 
which bind it round with broad tape in order to pre 
serve the shape, and bake it in a moderate oven for 
about three hours. 

YULE CAKE 

Put four pounds of flour into a bawl and mix with 
it a dessertspoonful of salt, then rub in three-quarters 
of a pound of butter and a pound of pure lard; form 
a hole, or well, in the center, into which pour four 
ounces of fresh German yeast that has been dissolved 
in the usual way in a little lukewarm water, or, failing 
this, use a quarter of a pint of good brewer's yeast, 
then-draw in a little flour from the sides, and mix it 
with-the yeast until the latter becomes about the con- 
sistency of butter, after which sprinkle a little more 
flour over the top, and set the bow! in a warm place. 
As soon as the yeast rises in bubbles through the 
flour, knead the dough like ordinary bread, and set it 
to rise again, until quite light and spongy; then work 
in patiently two pounds of currants, one pound each 
of chopped raisins, and moist sugar, half a nutmeg, 
grated, one ounce of caraway seeds and four well- 
beaten eggs. Line outsometins with buttered paper, 
half fill them with the mixture, and bake in a well- 
heated oven. This cake, and the following one, are 
better if made just two or three days previous to 
being required. 

SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 

Put a pound of fresh butter into a bowl, and beat 
it to a cream, then work in gradually a pound and a 
half of flour well dried and sifted, half a pound of fine 


white sugar, two ounces of almonds blanched and 
cut just as finely as possible, and a tablespoonful of 
strained lemon juice. When these ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed, turn the paste out on to the paste- 
board, with a light sprinkling of flour under and over 
it, and roll it out about one inch in thickness; then 
stamp it out with a cutter to any size or shape that 
may be preferred; prick the cakes all over with a 
fork, nip them neatly round the edge with the finger 
and thumb, and place them on a flat baking tin which 
has been covered in readiness with a sheet of white 
paper; then bake them ina rather slow oven until 
colored a lovely pale golden shade. These cakes, 
made about as big as a pudding plate, are often sent 
as presents to friends at Christmas time, and when 
intended for that purpose, the name of the friend 
should be placed in the center with white sugar icing, 
and a tasteful decoration of the same should be ar- 
ranged round the edge.—Practical Housekeeping. 


PickeED Up IN THE FAamity LivinG Room, AFTER THE PuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAy HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
rO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


A Five-Cent Christmas Tree. 

In a clever English family, times were hard and 
money scarce. There were fifteen young people in 
the family, including cousins of the different branches 
who lived out of town, but who would be sure to turn 
up at Christmas. An array of presents, however 
limited in value, was an impossibility, and so the 
hostess decided on a plan which proved a success. 
A five-cent Christmas tree was to be instituted—not 
an article to exceed in price five pennies. Each pres- 
ent should be well wrapped or boxed, with a verse 
applicable to the gift accompanying it. 

The young people ransacked the stores for nickel 
investments, but almost gave up in despair until the 
assistance of the older people was called in. Even 
then it was hard work before all the selections could 
be satisfactorily made. They struggled on, and 
when the evening arrived there was a medley of 
pretty effects and weil-chosen presents for each mem- 
ber of the family. 

The first present given was a pretty box toa young 
cousin recently engaged. It was of good size, dain- 
tily tied with blue ribbons, and on a card were these 
words, “ For your Jack.”” In the box was a photo- 
graph frame made of white leatherette and decorated 
with a quaint device in the corner. There was a 
merry laugh, and then from the tree was taken a 
bundle of enormous size, which fell to the lot of a 
lad of sixteen. The whole was beautifully and 
bountifully wrapped in pink tissue paper, and when 
it made its appearance it was found to be a mustache 
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comb, with a verse the first line of which ran, “ Be 
careful of the down on your upper lip.” Among the 
other gifts were pretty little jewel trays in blue-and- 
white china, bowls of artistic shape and conventional 
designs, and not one article exceeded five cents. For 
each girl there was a stick pin tucked away in a little 
Japanese box. For the older people there were glass 
dishes in excellent form and pretty bouquet holders. 
There were handkerchiefs, not very fine to be sure, 
but fresh looking and sweet. There were writing 
tablets and envelopes to match, ash receivers for the 
men, and home-made pincushions, in heart shape, 
for the wives. There were fans of good size in 
paper, decorated in gilt, silver and tinsel, and one 
member of the family who was more industrious 
than the others had made a dozen doilies, embroid- 
ered in white, which she distributed equally to the 
home-makers. There were old-fashioned articles, 
such as the crochet washcloth, the knitted spool bag, 
the emery and its companion, the tomato cushion, 
iron holders, rag bags and other trifles that could be 
made so as not to exceed the proposed sum. As to 
eatables of all sorts, the tree groaned underneath its 
weight of goodies, fruit, small cakes, bottles of ginger 
pop, candies and nuts, and the five-cent Christmas 
tree was pronounced a great success. 


Christmas is Coming. 
“ Christmas is coming! ” the children cry, 
Counting the weeks that are hurrying by; 
Dear little children who live at home, 
And do not guess what it is to roam 
From morn to night, with stockingless feet, 
Up and down through the ice and sleet. 


“ Christmas is coming!” thinks little Tim; 
But what what can Christmas do for him? 
His home is a cellar, his daily bread 
The crumbs that remain when the rich are fed. 
No mother to kiss him when day is done ; 
No place to be glad in under the sun. 


That wonderful fellow, old “ Santa Claus,” 
Who never is idle a moment because 

He is kept so busy piling the toys 

Into the stockings of rich girls and boys, 
No wonder he sometimes forgets, you know, 
Into the homes of the poor to go. 


But dear little children, you understand 
That the rich and poor all over tne land 
Have one dear Father who watches you, 
And grieves or smiles at the things you do, 
And some of his children are poor and sad, 
And some are always merry and glad. 


Chrstmas will bring to some of you joys— 
Food and plenty, frolic and toys, 

Christmas to some will bring nothing at all; 
In place of laughing the tears will fall. 
Poor little Tim to your door may come; 
Your blessings are many—spare him some. 


The Christmas bells will sweetly ring 
The songs that the angels love to sing, 
The song that came with the Saviour’s birth, 
“ Peace, good will, and love on earth.” 
Dear little children, ring, I pray, 
Sweet bells in sume lonely heart that day. 
--Exchange. 


Christmas Plum Pudding. 


In the old days of English plum pudding, no doubt 
a large amount of liquor was used in its preparation ; 
yet this is by no means essential, and a goodly plum 
pudding may be made without either wine or brandy. 
The simplest rule calls for three-quarters of a pound 
of bread crumbs, a pound of currants, a pound of 
muscatel raisins, stoned, half a pound of equal parts 
of candied lemon peel, candied orange peel and cit- 
ron, ten eggs, three quarters of a pound of beef suet 
chopped very fine, an even teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter of an ounce of bitter almonds pounded to a 
paste, about two ounces of sweet almond shredded 
and cut in pieces, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
milk enough to make a batter as thick as you can 
stir it. This is exactly the orthodox English plum 
pudding without the liquor, and served with a hard 
sauce of butter and sugar, flavored with caramel or 
the yellow peel of a lemon, it makes a delicious 
dessert. 


Roast and Boiled Turkey. 


Roast TurRKEy.—Select a young hen turkey. 
Singe off the hair, and wash clean inside and out, 
being particular that the skin is well washed and all 
feathers removed. For the stuffing use one quart of 
fresh oysters, one quart of fine bread crumbs, one- 
half teacupful of celery cut into small pieces with a 
sharp knife, pepper, salt and one tablespoonful of 
butter and two of sweet cream. Drain the liquor 
from the oysters, crumb bread (which should be 
three or four days old) fine and moisten the crumbs 
with the liquor and sweet cream; more cream may 
be added if the crumbs are not moist enough. Select 
tender stalks of perfectly blanched celery, wash clean 
and trim away any imperfect parts, then cut in very 
small pieces. Put all the ingredients into a pan or 
bowl and mix thoroughly; season with salt and 
pepper. Fill the carcass as full of the dressing as 
possible, and with fine cord sew up the openings. 
Draw the neck around and fasten it under one wing, 
and then secure the wings closely to the body with 
clean white cord ; press the “ drumsticks ” to the body 
and fasten them in alike manner. Place a thin slice 
of salt pork over the “drumsticks” and point of 
breast. Put the fowl into a dripping pan with two 
teacupfuls of boiling water and place in a hot oven; 
baste often and be careful that the heat is not too 
intense or the meat will be dry. Add boiling water 
from time to time as it boils off. Put the heart, liver 
and gizzard into a pint of boiling water and cook 
until they are very tender, then take them from the 
stock and chop fine. When the turkey is done it 
should be of a rich brown color. Take the chopped 
giblets and the stock in which they were cooked and 
add to the gravy in the dripping pan; thicken with a 
spoonful of flour beaten to a smooth batter in a little 
water. Put the turkey on a large platter and encircle 
it with delicately blanched celery leaves. 


BorLED TuRKEY AND OysTER STUFFING.—Ingre- 
dients for stuffing : Quarter of a pound of suet, grated 
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rind of half a lemon, a teaspoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, salt, cayenne, and grated nutmeg, six ounces of 
bread crumbs, two eggs, three dozen oysters. 

Stuff the turkey with the above ingredients mixed 
thus: Chop the suet very fine, mix it with crumbs, 
and the lemon peel grated, chopped parsley, salt, 
cayenne, and grated nutmeg; take the beards off the 
oysters, add them and their liquor strained, and 
lastly the eggs; mix all well together, and fill the 
turkey with the stuffing at the neck end. Put the 
turkey breast downwards into hot water, let it come 
to the boil, skim it well, and boil gently for an hour 
and a half to an hour and three-quarters, according 
to size. Serve with celery sauce poured over and 
round. 


Beware The Drugs. 


While “the family medicine chest” is an impor- 
tant part of the household equipment, it should 
not be supposed from the fact that such an 
adjunct is commended, that every one is qual- 
ified to dose and drug themselves and others 
promiscuously. In commenting upon this matter, 
a writer in one of the prominent weeklies gives 
utterance to pregnant truths which every thought- 
ful person—mothers especially — may well read 
and ponder: While it becomes a duty, not only 
to herself, but to those who may need her services, 
that every mother should obtain all the knowl- 
edge possible upon the various topics pertaining to 
sickness and nursing, it is of special importance 
that she should learn to distinguish between the 
simple ailments that may be quickly healed by her 
simple remedies and the serious illness that requires 
a physician’s care. When it comes to handling drugs 
and treating diseases, it requires more extensive 
knowledge than it is possible to put in a work of 
domestic practice. Drugs should never be given 
haphazard. It is necessary that the prescriber should 
have a thorough knowledge of the action of the drug 
upon the system before it is given. He must know 
the condition of the patient, when a drug is given 
what it is given for, and what the result of its action 
upon the patient is to be. 

To give a medicine to one child because it helped 
another one of the family is unreasonable. The con- 
dition of the two patients may be radically different 
although it may seem the same. A case in point was 
recently noted. A physician was called to see a child 
reported to be very sick. Upon arriving at the house 
the grandmother, ‘ quite a doctor herself,” met him 
at the door and told him that Nelly was very sick with 
scarlet fever, and told what she had been prescribing. 
On examination the physician found that Nellie was 
indeed very sick, but the suffering was from a severe 
catarrhal gastritis instead of scarlet fever. He pre- 
scribed for the case and explained the condition to 
the mother and grandmother. The old lady was not 
at all disconcerted when she found that she had been 
following a very hurtful method of treatment, as was 


evinced by her remarking: ‘“ Well, doctor, you must 
acknowledge one thing; if it had been scarlet fever 
I was giving the right medicine.” It is a deplorable 
fact that the use of patent medicines and quack 
nostrums is almost universal. People buy them and 
take them without reason. Occasionally one is 
benefited by some patent mixture; then the news 
spreads like wild-fire, and the medicine is bought far 
and near, and taken for the most diverse and often 
imaginary complaints. The craze may soon die out, 
only to be started anew by some other wonderful 
discovery. This certainly is very unwise, especially 
for a mother. 


Home Adornment. 


Touching the matter of pictures in the country home, 
where the resources of the city print shop are not 
readily available, and substitutes must often be ac- 
cepted in lieu of things one would like to have, some- 
body has very well said: Too many pictures are 
often used in asingleroom. Better one good picture, 
properly framed, than three or four crowded together 
along a wall. I have counted something like twenty 
pictures on the walls of a single room in a country 
house—and the room was not very large either! In 
these days of photographic reproduction, copies of 
the finest pictures in the world are placed within the 
reach of almost every home—even those where severe 
economy must be practiced. Photographs of the 
finest of ancient and modern art can now be had 
from fifteen cents to one dollar each, according to the 
size, and if one has a little ingenuity in the use of 
tools, frames for these can be made at home. On 
the whole, no more satisfactory pictures can be ob- 
tained for a small sum than these mounted photos of 
great paintings. ‘Then, too, one can often find in va- 
rious first-class periodicals full-page reproductions of 
some beautiful modern paintings. These, surrounded 
by a home-made matting and a home-made frame, 
will be in good taste, will be decorative, and to the 
last degree inexpensive. The choice of colored pic- 
tures for framing is a matter fraught with no little 
risk, unless one is competent to distinguish between 
good and poor work. The art papers send out 
monthly some very attractive reproductions in color 
of modern paintings, and these are suitable. 


Christmas Table Decoration. 


A decoration that will please the little ones isa 
miniature Christmas tree in the center of the table. 
Secure a small but perfectly shaped cultivated pine, 
make a bank of evergreens and holly to cover the 
tree, ornament the tree with light but sparkling 
trinkets, tinsel fringe, and dust with Jack Frost pow- 
der. Arrange two ribbons diagonally across the 
table, fastening along them here and there twigs of 
evergreens or holly, and in the two opposite corners 
place the candelabra upon mats of green, the candles 
capped with red and white shades. 
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From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Keep the fruit as cool as possible without freezing. 
Select only normal fruit and place it upon trays in a 
moist but well ventilated cellar. If it is desired to 
keep the fruit particularly nice, allow no fruits to 
touch each other upon the trays, and the individual 
fruits may be wrapped in tissue paper. For market 
purposes, pack tightly in barrels after the apples 
have shrunk and store the barrels in a very cool place. 

Some solid apples, like Spitzenburgh and Newtown 
Pippin, are not injured by hard freezing if they are 
allowed to remain frozen until wanted and are then 
thawed out very gradually. 

Many apples, particularly Russets and other firm 
varieties, keep well when buried after the manner of 
pitting potatoes. Sometimes, however, they taste of 
the earth. This may be prevented by setting a ridge 
pole over the pile of apples in forked sticks, and 
making a roof of boards in such a manner that there 
will be an air space over the fruit. Then cover the 
boards with straw andearth. Apples seldom keep 
well after removal from pit in spring. 

Apples may be kept by burying in chaff. Spread 
chaff—buckwheat chaff is good—on the barn floor, 
pile on the apples and cover them with chaff and fine 
broken or chopped straw two feet thick, exercising care 
to fill the interstices.—Horticulturists’ Rule Book. 


Christmas-Tree Ornaments. 


Choose a well-grown fir, one that is symmetrical— 
it may be of any desired size—and place it in a holder 
made of heavy wood, in the form of a cross, with a 
hole for the stem at the point where the pieces of 
wood are fastened together. The tree must fit in the 
opening firmly, otherwise it will not serve its purpose. 
Have at hand a quantity of white cotton, which has 
been immersed in a solution of alum and water to 
render it inflammable, and then dried. Cover the 
tree with this cotton until it looks as if covered with 
new fallen snow. From every available place hang 
glass icicles by silver wires, and at the end of every 
branch have a white taper holder with a white taper. 
Be lavish with the lights, for they are the chief beauty 
of the tree. Silvered bells hung all about add bril- 
liancy to the effect, and their crystal chime is pleas- 
ant tohear. A large silver star fastened at the ex- 
treme top will make a graceful finish. If you do not 
have icicles or bells you may still have an effective 
tree without them; or you may garland the tree with 
strings of white pop corn, prosaic enough in itself, but 


when strung together on stout linen thread producing” 
an effect that is charmingly light and airy. A golden 
Christmas tree is even more dazzling. The branches 
are covered with gold lametta, strips of tinsel scarcely 
wider than stout silk. This tinsei is just thrown care- 
lessly on. Have yellow tapers and taper holders, 
and hang golden nuts or ornaments from the branches. 
Have a golden star for the finish. Purses and bags 
of tulle or illusion sewn together with bright worsted 
may be made to hold the candy, and nuts may be 
gilded or silvered. Or large walnuts may be divided 
in halves and the kernels removed ; then tiny bags 
made of ribbon half as long again as the nut shells 
may be fastened on the shells with a little stiff muci- 
lage lightly applied to their inner edges. These may 
be filled with tiny sugar plums. The purse-silk run- 
ning strings of these bags should be of the same color 
as the silk of which they are made. Some persons 
always have the Christmas tree adorned with flowers. 
These may be of tissue paper, or of the new filigret, 
which is quite brilliant, and may be arranged to form 
any flower. Small cornucopias of silver and gilt 
paper may be mace at home and filled with dates or 
figs. These will be appreciated by all, as after hav- 
ing served for decoration they may be eaten.—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Christmas Without Children. 


What would Christmas be without the children ? 
This of late has been my constant thought, 

As on tiny hoods and scarfs and mittens 
Ceaselessly my willing fingers wruught. 


What would Christmas be, again I ask you, 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 
When a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers, 
Shouting “ Merry Christmas” in your face? 


Let us, then, bring smiles to their dear faces ; 
Let us see their laps with treasures piled ; 
Let us think of one who, loving others, 
Was on earth and dwelt a little child. 
—Isabelle H. Fitz, in Every Other Sunday. 


The American Pie Pantry. 


The American pie, made of the sweetest and rich- 
est flavored fruit, baked between layers of the flaki- 
est puff-paste, is a triumph of culinary skill. It is 
the success of this dish which is celebrated on the 
Thanksgiving table. Shrove Tuesday is the day 
when every one in England, from the dignified dean 
of Oxford to the smallest scapegrace in the village 
schools, is expected to eat pancakes. Christmas is 
the festival of plum pudding. Thanksgiving is the 
festival when the place of pre-eminent honor is given 
to American pastry. 

On the properly appointed Thanksgiving table a 
gigantic chicken pie, decorated with wreaths and 
flowers of pastry, crowns the feast and divides the 
honor of piéce de résistance with the turkey. The 
great brick oven of olden times yielded for this day 
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fruit pies of many kinds, with pies of pumpkin, squash 
and mince. Let no pudding be served on this day. 
At least three varieties of pies should appear on the 
Thanksgiving table; old-fashioned pumpkin pies, 
apple and mince. To these might be appropriately 
added pies of dried berries and of cocoanut. 


ANOTHER GOOD RECIPE. 


Rub through a sieve cooked pumpkin enough to 
make one pint. Add to this a small cupful of sugar, 
a saltspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and one of ginger; then stir in one pint of hot milk. 
When the mixture is cold add two well-beaten eggs 
and pour into a paste-lined tin and bake. In a 
typical New England pie the sweetening is molasses. 


PUMPKIN PIE, 


Take a green pumpkin, cut it in pieces without 
peeling. Scrape off the inner shreds that hold the 
seeds. Boil the pieces of pumpkin with a pint of 
water in a thick porcelain-lined kettle, for five or six 
hours, or until it has become sweet as well as tender, 
and there is very little liquid around it. Strain it 
through a purée sieve of the same sized mesh as a 
flour sieve. To four cupfuls of this strained pump- 
kin add four cupfuls of milk, one even teaspoonful 
of salt, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one large one of 
mace, five eggs well beaten, and a large coffee cupful 
of sugar. Grate in half a nutmeg. Beat the custard 
well and taste it to see if it is sweet enough. Put 
this mixture into deep pie plates, lined with pastry, 
and bake for three-quarters of an hour. It should 
then be solid in the center and have a rich, golden- 
brown color. 

MINCE MEAT. 


A simple rule for mince meat, by measure, calls for 
a pint bowlful of well-cooked lean beef chopped to the 
finest mince (measured after chopping), two bowl- 
fuls of tart apples chopped into coarse bits, and half 
a bowlful of chopped suet. Add to this a pound of 
seeded raisins, chopped fine, a pound of currants, a 
quarter of a pound of citron cut in thin slices, a 
tablespoonful each of powdered cinnamon, grated 
nutmeg and powdered cloves. Use enough sweet 
cider to make these ingredients very moist. Adda 
bowlful of sugar and an even teaspoonful of salt. 
Let the mince meat boil up for ten minutes and set it 
away in a stone jar. When you make into pies, add 
brandy enough to suit your own taste. 


Pound Cake. 


For a delicious pound cake put about three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter in a bowl in which boiling 
water has been poured for a moment to heat it. The 
bowl must not be hot enough to turn the butter to 
oil. Beat the butter with a cook’s wooden spatule— 
a long, slender, spoonlike instrument. Those made 
of white basswood are the best. They cost from five 
to ten cents in shops which deal in bakers’ and con- 


fectioners’ supplies. Add a pound of sugar when 
the butter is soft, light cream, and beat it until the 
mixture is smooth. Now add one by one eight large 
or small yolks of eggs. Beat each yolk in carefully, 
still using the cook’s spatula to “work” with. If the 
eggs are all put in at once the mixture will curdle 
and the delicacy of the cake will be seriously im- 
paired. Have a pound of sweet almonds blanched 
and cut into thin strips, half a pound of citron, also 
cut in thin strips; measure out a pound of flour, warm 
it in the oven, and sift it three times. Mix it in the 
cake with the fruit and nuts. If the batter seems too 
stiff, add two tablespoonfuls of cream. Add, finally, 
the whites of the eggs. Bake the cake in cake 
moulds, lined with buttered tea paper. 

The oven should be quite moderate, and the cake 
should be covered for the first hour, and bake half 
an hour to an hour longer. Cool it for two hours in 
the pans. Ice the cake with two coats of white icing. 
and decorate as elaborately as you please. 


To Keep Sweet Potatoes. 


After the potatoes have been properly cured there 
is only one safe way to put them away, and especially 
if it be desirable to keep them a long time—the air 
must be excluded. To exclude the air dry sand, or 
road dust, may be employed. 

The potatoes may be placed in a potato house, a 
cellar, a large box or a hill, and dry sand then poured 
over them, which will flow and fill every crevice. If 
dust be used it will be necessary to place alternately 
a layer of potatoes and a layer of dust, as the latter 
will not flow, and it would be better to employ the 
same method for sand, thus preventing the potatoes 
from touching. 

If a cellar or a potato house be employed the same 
sand or dust, as the case may be, can be employed 
for an indefinite time. One party, who used road 
dust, constructed a large box and placed it in his cut- 
ting room. The same dust was used here for twenty 
years and answered as good a purpose as could be 
desired. To prevent freezing the box should be con- 
structed with two walls from four to six inches apart 
and properly filled between. 

When the air is thus excluded by employing either 
sand or road dust to potatoes by the following spring 
they appear to undergo but little or no change.— 
Florida Agriculturist. 


Seasonable and Sensible Bill of Fare for a Christmas Dinner. 


Blue Points on half shell. 
Cream of Tomato Soup. 
Celery. Radishes. Olives. 
Boiled Cod, Lobster Sauce. 
Plain Potato Balls. Cucumbers. 
Roasted Turkey, Oyster Sauce. 
Cranberry Jelly. 
Sweet Potato Croquettes. 
Roman Punch. 
Roast Duck, Nut Stuffing. 
Plum Pudding, Brandy Sauce. 
Cakes. Coffee. Fruits. Nuts. 


Boiled Onions. 
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A GRAPE DINNER. 

A grape dinner is seasonable and certainly beauti- 
ful, and it possesses the wonderful advantage of being 
no more expensive and a great deal less trouble to 
give than the ordinary formal affair. ‘The woman 
who originated the grape dinner had a man to serve 
it, but this is not necessary. In the centre of the 
table was a big silver and glass dish into which were 
piled grapes of a deep purple and bright green, with 
an abundance of grape leaves upon them. As grape 


‘leaves are not always easy to obtain, imitation ones 


can be substituted, for the sake of the appearance of 
the dish ; but at this time of the year a trip to the 
country will give any one an armful of leaves for the 
asking. From the dish there extended grape vines, 
which led to the four corners of the table, each 
terminating with a large bunch of green grapes. The 
table was set for eight, and under each plate there 
was a doily in the form of a grape leaf, stitched with 
green around the edge and veined. The cloth was 
snow white, as werealso the dishes. The guests were 
served with grape jelly made in a bunch-of-grapes 
mold. This was served with the game. With roast 
came grape sorbet (home made), after which there 
were ices and cream in bunch-of-grapes form tinted 
with pistachio. Over the table bunches of grapes 
were hung from the chandeliers.— Philadelphia Times. 


FOR MAKING BREAD. 

“Tt is a curious and interesting study,” says 
the superintendent of the baking department in 
a certain industrial school, “to compare the vari- 
ous materials which serve the different nations 
of the world as the basis of their bread in this 
country, where good bread made from spring and 
fall wheat flour is within the reach of all, rarely 
a thought is given to the fact that after all, the 
inhabitants of only a small portion of the earth’s 
surface enjoy such a food. In the remoter parts of 
Sweden the poor people make and bake their rye 
bread twice a year, and store the loaves away so that 
eventually they are as hard as bricks. Farther north 
still bread is made from barley and oats. In Lap- 
land, oats, with the inner bark of the pine, are used, 
the two together well ground and mixed are made 
into large flat cakes, cooked in a pan over the fire. 
In dreary Kamschatka, pine or birch bark by itself, 
well macerated, pounded and baked, frequently con- 
stitutes the whole of the native bread food. The 
Icelander scrapes the ‘Iceland moss’ off the rocks 
and grinds it into fine flour, which serves both for 
bread and puddings. In some parts of Siberia, China 
and other eastern countries a fairly palatable bread 
is made from buckwheat. In parts of Italy chestnuts 
are cooked, ground into meal and used for making 


bread. Durra, a variety of the millet, is much used 
in the countries of India, Egypt, Arabia and Asia 
Minor for making bread. Rice bread is the staple 
food of the Chinese, Japanese, and a large portion of 
the inhabitants of India. In Persia the bread is made 
from rice flour and milk; it is called ‘lawash.’ 

“ The Persian oven is built in the ground, about the 
size of a barrel. The sides are smooth mason work. 
The fire is built at the bottom and kept burning 
until the wall or sides of the oven are thoroughly 
heated. Enough dough to form a sheet about a foot 
wide and about two feet long is thrown on the bench 
and rolled until about as thin as sole leather, then it 
is taken up and tossed and rolled from one arm to 
the other, and flung on a board and slapped on the 
side of the oven. It takes only a few moments to 
bake, and when baked it is spread out to cool. This 
bread is cheap (one cent a sheet); it is sweet and 
nourishing. A specimen of the ‘hunger bread’ from 
Armenia is made of clover seed, flax or linseed meal, 
mixed with edible grass. In the Molucca Islands 
the starchy pith of the sago palm furnishes a white, 
floury meal. This is made up into flat, oblong loaves, 
which are baked in curious little ovens, each oven 
being divided into oblong cells to receive the loaves. 
Bread is also made of roots in some parts of Africa 
and South America. It is made from manioc tubers 
these roots are a deadly poison if eaten in the raw 
state, but make a good food if properly prepared 
To prepare it for bread, the roots are soaked for 
several days in water, thus washing out the poison 
the fibers are picked out, dried and ground into flou: 
This is mixed with milk if obtainable, if not, water is 
used. The dough is formed in little round loaves. 
and baked in hot ashes or dried in the sun.” 


KITCHEN LORE. 

The secret of cooking breakfast bacon so it will b 
a “delicate light brown, dry and crisp,” consists 
first, in cutting it thin, then in having it ice-cold whe 
it is put in the pan, which must be hot, yet not re 
hot. Shake the pan rapidly while the bacon is coo! 
ing; toss the bacon over. It will crisp into rolls i 
two or three minutes, and will then be ready to us 
as agarnish. The pan should be hot enough to bu: 
the bacon unless it is kept moving. The bacon 
should be so chilled that it is firm enough for a keen- 
edged knife to cut it in wafer-like slices. 

Some cooks prefer to broil bacon. Then simply 
lay the slices in an oyster broiler and broil for tw 
minutes on each side, turning them and lifting them 
if the fat drips. It is also especially necessary to 
have the dampers of the stove open, as is always 
necessary in broiling anything. The smoke of drip- 
ping fat is thus drawn away from the meat. 

Careful cooks bone their bacon. They keep the 
“side” wrapped in cloth, and hang it up in the cellar, 
or some cold place, where they can cut slices from it 
as they need it. Slices of bacon are served with veal 
cutlets, calf’s liver, chicken liver and many meats. 
Chicken livers rolled in oil cr melted butter, seasoned 
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with salt and pepper, and then rolled in bread crumbs, 
make a delicious supper or breakfast dish when gar- 
nished with bacon. Broil them for five minutes 
after flattening them a little. Spread half a teaspoon- 
ful of maitre d’hotel butter on each liver after it is 
cooked, garnished with a crisp slice of bacon. 

Just “pouring hot water over them” isn’t the 
whole matter of making tomatoes peel easily. Cover 
them with boiling water half a minute, then lay them 
in cold water until perfectly cold, and the skin can 
be peeled off without difficulty, leaving the toma- 
toes unbroken and as firm as they were before 
being scalded. 

Before your family loses its appetite for potatoes, 
occasionally omit them from dinner and serve hot 
boiled rice with the roast. The rice will be better 
still if it is cooked nearly tender, and then put in the 
pan with the roast to brown in the juices of the meat. 

Never put table linen into soapsuds until it has all 
stains removed by pouring boiling water through 
them. This will remove all stains but iron rust; for 
that sprinkle on oxalic acid, wetting the spot with 
cold water. Rub gently between the hands, and it 
will gradually disappear. If obstinate repeat the 
process. A stain is very unsightly, and upon an 
otherwise nice cloth detracts greatly from its appear- 
ance. The scalding should not be neglected if a spot- 
less expanse of white is desired.—Christian Work. 

LIVE COD WITH OYSTER SAUCE. 

M. Charles Ranhofer, chef of Delmonico’s, says 
this about live cod: Take the centre part of the cod 
(about six pounds) from a live fish after it has been 
scaled and washed. Make four or five incisions 
across the back, cutting down an inch and a half 
deep. Dredge the fish plentifully with salt and let it 
stand two hours before using. Put it either in a long 
saucepan or a smal] fish'kettle, provided with a 
grater. Cover with cold water, add a little salt and 
let the liquid come toa boil. Then at once remove 
it to the side of the fire so that it can quiver only. If 
the fish weighs six pounds it will take about an hour 
to cook. Drain it into a napkin, surround it with 
small sprigs of parsley, and serve an oyster sauce 
apart. For the sauce take one quart of the oyster 
juice and fish stock and thicken with butter and flour 
rubbed well together. Boil and stir until cooked, 
and then add oysters of medium size, according to 
quantity required. 


A **JACK HORNER” PIE. 

A course that will occasion a great deal of pleasure 
and mirth is a Jack Horner pie. This pie should be 
served just before the coffee, when the table is clear. 
To make the pie have a large but shallow dish, or a 
bright new tin pan will do. Fill this dish with 
humorous little gifts, each one rolled in white paper 
and tied with red baby ribbon, a tiny bit of holly 
fastened under the bow. Have as many packages as 
there are guests and arrange them closely in the dish. 
Cut a piece of thin brown paper a little larger than 


the top of the dish. Make a couple of little gashes 
in the middle of the paper, and then lay it loosely 
over the filled dish and paste it to the outer edge 
with a little brush and paint brown uneven spots 
over the paper to make it look as if the pie had been 
baked in a very hot oven. Place the pie ona silver 
tray and wind the dish with evergreens and holly, 
and put a serving fork and spoon upon the top of the 
pie. Have this dish placed before an honored guest, 
and when he has cut the pie and helped himself it 
should be put before the next guest, each one help- 
ing himself until all are served. 


WHEN FRUIT SHOULD BE EATEN. 

Fruit should be eaten in proper quantities and at 
meal hours and then only. Sometimes it brings about 
disturbance by combination with other articles of 
food. Stewed fruits with the most starchy vegetables, 
and acid fruits with milk, are bad combinations. 
Fruit and grains go very well together as a rule, and 
we remember that these were the two great classes of 
food which were originally designed by the Creator 
for the sustenance of man. 

Fruit at meals should not be considered an addition 
to what otherwise would have been taken, but as a 
substitute for some part of the meal. When taken 
with enfeebled digestion or various forms of dys- 
pepsia, the combination should be specially guarded ; 
and sometimes it is wisest not to take any other kind 
of food with the fruit at one meal, and maybe fora 
whole day. This change of diet will often be found 
beneficial with persons who are suffering from gastric 
fermentation and the morbid processes which accom- 
pany this condition.—Pacific Health Journal. 


ONE MORE GOOD CHRISTMAS DINNER BILL 
OF FARE. 


Blue Points. 
Consomme a la Royale. 

Clam Pates. Finger Rolls. Olives. 
Roast Turkey. Chestnut Stuffing. 
Haunch of Venison. 

Duchesse Potatoes. Stewed Celery. 
Cranberry Sauce. 

Canvasback Ducks. Currant Jelly. 
Celery Mayonnaise. 

Mince Pie. Plum Pudding. 
Orange Ice. 

Fruit. Nuts. Raisins. 
Coffee. 


AND ANOTHER ONE ALMOST AS GOOD. 


Blue Points. 
Tomato Soup. 
Salmon Loaf, Egg Sauce. 
Potatoes. 
_ Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. 
Venison Pastry. 
Mashed Turnips. Sweet Potatoes. 
Chicory Salad. 
Plum Pudding. 
Lemon Ice. 
Lady Fingers. 


Apple Pie. 


Fruit Cake. 


Nuts. Coffee. Raisins. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzte. 
426.—AN INSTRUMENTAL ANAGRAM. 


“ Of all the arts, great music is the art 
To raise the soul above all earthly storms.” 


Not long ago Goop HOUSEKEEPING published an ana- 
This 
month we present our readers with an anagram which 


gram giving the names of musical instruments. 


comprises the names of fifty popular instrumental pieces, 
and are sure that it will have attention from all parts of 
‘the country. 
. Roy [has gunand harp. 26. 
. L. wet May razors. 27. 
. So charm sugar sand. 28. 
. Look strap them. 29. Corn tune. 
. M. Jolly share crabloch. 30. Them fee trip gone T. 
6. Wet quay men L. Z. . Art thee glad corel be ? 
. Due faun tub unto hale lee 32. Wear no puss. 
bib. . We touch rim hash E. 
. L. snow forge. . Hazel wins nuts. 
. Him care cat or arch. . U. live ill of soon. 
. Hunt sold from bales. . C. M. did she wed wash 
. T. Z. love wilt tea. ring ? 
. Joy R. log bell rash top. . Be thy heep rods H. 
. Then ace din was passed. . Teal tax B. 
. Son me chair crops. . Feed con lost cat din. 
. Blooms in gas also M. . She drum chat Ed. 
Those red men pied bar. . Cats weld maze far. 
. Law doze raft.” . It going forth hoe hut. 
. Otin lash moon tag. . Him sew tin. 
. Then loop harp pike. . Screech cote shirt shot. 
. Charming dew D. 45. She tracked tin. 
. Tin me U. 46. Fan wale cage hoop stove. 
. B. Z. chalk walk wet hat. 47. Is an goat. 
. The false love we R. Ben. 48. M. C. coo chair cab. 
. Car lone hop man. 49. Stir the froth bars. 
. Shut swing tow doors. 50. Noon sail cot. 


Ah, the tan March man cab. 
The fond rat saw. 
Glad worn melt daze. 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize, “ The Light of the World; or, Our Saviour in 
Art.” Illustrated with nearly two hundred superb engravings 
made direct from the world’s greatest paintings of our Lord. 
The volume is a large quarto, bound in pearl white and gold. 

Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goon House- 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, January 8, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

PRIZE PuzZZLE—ANSWERS. 
424.—A TENNYSON PUZZLE. 

Our “far away ” friends will have no reason to complain 
of distance this time, as their lists, some of which carried 
off the prizes, seem to have been prepared more carefully 
than those sent in from nearer home. Many of the 
“ quick witted ” do not use enough care in the preparation 
of their answers, which is of quite as much importance as 
to be numbered among the first in the field of incorrect 
returns, 


It may be well for the Editor to repeat, what has 
already been said many times, that GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
is sent out to the far away cities a few hours in advance of 
those nearer home, in order that all interested in the 
“ Quiet Hours ” may have an equal chance. 


Although the ‘“‘ Tennyson Puzzle” possessed many 
charms for the lovers of this work, no list was received 
that fully agreed with the author’s, but those ascertained 
to be nearest it have been awarded the prizes, and are as 
follows: 

First Prize—‘America’s Successful Men, an Encyclo- 
pedia of Contemporaneous Biography,’ in two Volumes, 
of about eight hundred pages each, admirably printed on 
excellent paper, abundantly illustrated with portraits, and 
bound in half Russia, with marble edges—to Mrs. V. S. 
McMillan, Canon City, Col 

Second Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING—Mrs. Delia H. Kern, 380 W. First street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Third Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goon HouseE- 
KEEPING—Mrs. M. E. Southworth, 31 Post street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Fourth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING—Elsie M. Steinke, Delaware, Wis. 

1. In what manner did Tennyson earn his first ten shillings 
as a poet? 

Ans.—By writing an elegy on the death of his grandmother 
for his grandfather. 

2. Who burlesqued “ Timbuctoo” in an undergraduate 
periodical ? 

Ans.—Thackeray. 

3. What early lyric was the germ of “ Maud ”? 


Ans.— ‘ 
that ’twere possible 


After long grief and pain,” etc., 

published in 1837. 

4. Whence the familiar lines: ‘“’Tis better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all.” 

Ans.—* In Memoriam,” xxvii, 4. 

5. What American poet first recognized the greatness of 
Tennyson? 

Ans.—Edgar A. Poe, in 1844, in the Democratic Review, 
New York: “Iam not sure that Tennyson is not the greatest 
of poets.” 
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6. What fairy-tale is subject of a poem? 
Ans.—“ The Sleeping Beauty ” in “ The Day-Dream.” 
7. What battle inspired two of Tennyson’s patriotic poems? 
Ans.—Battle of Balaclava. 
8. In which early poem is a foreshadowing of Elaine? 
Ans.—“ The Lady of Shalott.” 
go. Whence the quotation: 
“ Kind hearts are more than coronets 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
Ans.— From “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” verse 7. 
10. What poet is referred to in the 38th verse of “‘ Locksley 
Hall?” 

Ans.—Dante. 

11. What lyric immortalizes the echo on the Lake of Kil- 
larney? 

Ans.—“ The Bugle Song” in “ The Princess.” 

12. Who is supposed to be meant in ‘ Maud,” x-iii, 5-7? 

Ans.—John Bright. 

13. What Italian patriot visited Tennyson in 1864? 

Ans.—Garibaldi. 

14. In what poem occurs the story of Jephtha’s daughter? 

Ans —iIn“A Dream of Fair Women.” 

15. Whatline of twelve words is a direct quotation from Job? 

Ans.—Last line of “ The May Queen.” 

16. Names of ten Old Testament characters mention of 
whom occurs in the poems. 

Ans—Ruth, Rachel, Esau, Adam, David, Daniel, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Moses, Vashti, Joel, Miriam, Absalom, Rizpah, Jonah, 
Boaz, Esther. 

17. Whom did Tennyson call “ Tenderest of Roman poets?’’ 

Ans.—Catullus. 

18. What cliff is named Tennyson’s Monument ? 

Ans.—A cliff in Greenland, so named by Kane. 

19. The perusal of what poem convinced Sir Robert Peel 
of Tennyson’s right to the Laureateship ? 

Ans.—“ Ulysses.” 

20. To whom does Tennyson refer in the line 

“ God’s finger touched him and he slept?” 

Ans.—Hallam. 


AT SNOW-FALL. 


How pure, how bright, beautiful, and all so white, 
The sufferer said, then clasped her hands so tight. 
It has come at last, this heavy fall of snow, 
And, mother, to many it will bring sorrow and woe. 
Can I see the snowflakes in their dazzling whiteness ? 
Ah, yes, but the stars are the brightest, 
And the best for the sailors at sea, 
They will guide father back to me and to thee. 
Whiter than the snow, he said, I must be. 
My robe would be brighter than the stars she should see. 
And she lay pondering the words over and over. 
How can he say whiter than snow? 
Snow is white, so very white, said she softly to herself, 
Then, again, I needed God’s more than mother’s help. 
To make me white, bright, to shine like unto a star; 
Oh, father, to teach me more, hasten home from afar. 
* x * * * 
On a bed, and weary, racked with pain, 
Patient lay a child waiting all in vain 
For a glimpse of father’s face home from sea, 
For had he not written at snowfall, 1 shall return. 
The snow ceased falling, and the child’s spirit was at rest, 
‘l he father came, but saw God’s will was best. 
And he knew he should meet her at the gate 
Of the land where the robes were made whiter than snow. 
—T. W. Kenleese. 


AMERICAN ART WORK. 
Prang’s Sumptuous Calendars, Fine Art Books, and 
Christmas Cards. 

NE notable fact regarding the holiday publica- 

'@) tions of L. Prang & Co. is that all of the sub- 

jects are distinctively American, thus appeal-- 
ing especially to the home life and love of those for 
whom they are designed, as well as touching their 
patriotic pride. It will also be noticed that they are 
of uniform excellence, representing attractive sub- 
jects, and thus tending to popularize the art which 
they embody. 

The special publications for the present holiday 
season are now on the market, and they fully main- 
tain, if they do not, in fact, still further elevate, the 
high standard of former years. It would indeed be 
a super-fastidious taste which could not find in the 
rich assortment now offered something appropriate 
and pleasing. Brief description of a few of the hun- 
dreds of elegant things listed in the catalogue will 
indicate how varied and charming is the selection 
afforded. 

Among the calendars: 

Nasturtiums—five brilliant plates of bright nastur- 
tiums in full colors, four of which have a calendar of 
the days of the year for three months. Tied with 
silk ribbon and bow and arranged to turn and hang. 
Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Poppies—nodding poppies gracefully arranged on 
five plates, on four of which a calendar for three 
months is placed. The whole fastened with silk rib- 
bon and bow to a beautiful cover of same flower. 
Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Sea Shore Calendar—six plates of rare artistic 
beauty, combining the real with the ideal, showing 
children at play on the sea shore and the life of mer- 
maids and fishes under the sea. Fastened together 
with silk ribbon and bow and arranged to turn and 
hang. Boxed; 75 cents. 

Morning Glories—* bells of triumph, delicate trum- 
pets, in lavish beauty.” Placed on four pages, with 
a calendar for three months on each, and all tied 
with silk ribbon to a cover design of the same flower. 
Per dozen, boxed, $3. 

Queenly Roses—“a very garden of sweets lapt in 
attars fragrantly.” Exquisite plates of roses, with a 
calendar for three months on each. Held together 
with silk ribbon and bow, and arranged to turn. 
Boxed; 50 cents. 

Fleur-de-lis—five exquisite plates of the beautiful 
“ flower of song,” in full colors, artistically arranged. 
A full calendar for three months on each of four 
plates, the whole tied with silk ribbon and bow toa 
choice cover design. Boxed; 50 cents. 

Daisy Calendar—“Si douce est la Margarete.” 
Four beautiful plates of daisies with a calendar for 
three months on each. Handsome cover design of 
daisies, silk ribbon, and bow to hang. Boxed; 
40 cents. 

Evangeline—a beautiful calendar showing six large 
plates, with portraits in colors, by Frank T. Merrill, 
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of characters made famous by Longfellow in his 
poem of “ Evangeline,’ and interesting views of 
Acadia, the home of Evangeline, after charming 
water-color drawings by Louis K. Harlow. Appro- 
priate quotations from “ Evangeline,” and a calendar 
of the days of the year for two months add to the 
value of each plate. All prettily tied with silk ribbon 
and bow, and arranged to hang. Boxed; $1. 
Christian Endeavor Calendar—five full-page illus- 
trations, in colors, of pansies—the Christian En- 
deavor flower—exquisitely arranged. A calendar of 
the days of the year is distributed among the various 
plates, together with the Prayer Meeting Topics for 


the year, The whole fastened with silk ribbon to a 
beautiful cover design of pansies. Per dozen, 
boxed, $3. 


Forget-me-not—daintily arranged on four pages. 
A calendar of the days of the year for three months 
on each page. Ribbon-tied to a cover design of 
forget-me-nots. Boxed, per dozen, $3. 

Masters of Music, No. 3—portraits in colors of 
Mozart, Handel, Gluck and Haydn, with quotations 
from their writings. A calendar for three months on 
each plate. Tied together with silk ribbon and bow. 
Boxed, per dozen, $3. 

In the “ Floral Line” of Art Books: 

The Reign of the Roses. By Bessie Gray. On 
the cover is a lovely bunch of Jacqueminot roses, 
followed by exquisite plates of roses of various 
kinds in full colors and of great beauty. Boxed; 
60 cents. 

Violet Time. By Katherine L. Connor. An ele- 
gant collection of violets, artistically arranged, and 
beautiful verses, tied with silk ribbon and bow to a 
handsome cover design of violets. Boxed; 50 cents. 

Flower Butterflies. By Bessie Gray. Full-page 
illustrations of sweet peas, prettily arranged, with 
bits of poetry. Handsome cover and ribbon tied. 
Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Dream Pansies. By Bessie Gray. A choice col- 
lection of pansies, with appropriate verses, tied with 
ribbon to a fine cover plate of pansies. Boxed; 
35 cents. 

Forget-me-not. By Bessie Gray. An old legend 
rendered into verse, and prettily illustrated by the 
author with forget-me-nots; ribbon-tied. Boxed; 
25 cents. 

The Christmas cards issued by this house have 
long maintained a most satisfactory degree of popu- 
larity, embracing a wide range of subjects, though 
nearly all pertain to American flowers. This year 
the assortment is no less extensive than usual, the 
beauty no less pronounced. They are of all sizes 
and prices, to suit the purse of the necessarily eco- 
nomical, as well as of the more prosperous. 

If we go further, taking note of the artistic repro- 
ductions of photographs, photo-color prints, fac-simile 
color prints, pencil sketches, outline pictures, artistic 
lithographs, fine art pictures, portraits, etc., the list 
becomes bewildering in its profusion and its wealth 
of charming form and color. 


It is proper to call renewed attention to the fact 
that this is the last holiday presentation of the com- 
pany under its present name. Early in the new year 
it will have become a part of the Taber-Prang Art 
Company, with an adequate plant located in this 
city, where with yet wider opportunities, the notable 
work of the past may even be eclipsed. 


The Exploits of Myles Standish. 


By Henry Johnson 
(Muirhead Robertson), author of “ From School to Plymouth 


THE EXpLoits oF MYLES STANDISH. 


Rock,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Myles Standish may properly be designated as the first 
white soldier of the New York World, outside of the 
Spanish conquerors, to win a national fame. Standish 
was the military head of the Pilgrim colony at Plymouth ; 
a man of unfaltering bravery and unshakable purpose, 
though utterly devoid of the blood-thirsty characteristic 
not infrequently ascribed to men of his mold. Mr. John- 
son tells in an easy and graceful manner the story of his 
life, presenting a probable account of his experiences at 
home in England previous to his coming across the 
Atlantic, but giving most of the volume to a relation of 
what occurred after Plymouth was reached. Incidentally, 
the author has many interesting references to the life and 
habits of the Indian tribes with whom Standish came in 
contact, and gives some facts not generally known regard- 
ing the more prominent of the red men. It is altogether 
a very commendable book which is produced. It is true 
to the general spirit and custom of the times, and largely 
accurate as to its incidents and details, while it gives the 
salient points of a character among the most original and 
honorable in the military annals of the early colonies. 


12mo, 278 pages. 


Five Little Peppers. 


PHRONSIE PEPPER: THE LAST OF THE “FIVE LITTLE 
Peppers.” By Margaret Sidney, author of “ Five Little 
Peppers and How They Grew,” etc. Illustrated by Jessic 
McDermott. Cloth, r2mo, 437 pages; $1.50. Boston 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 

This is the fourth of the “ Little Pepper” books, and the 
last of the series. It comes after a considerable lapse of 
time, and introduces again the youngest of “the five ””—as 
well as many new characters, but all as bright and cheer- 
ful and entertaining as those which have gone before. 
To quote the words of the author in her preface: “As 
Phronsie was the only one of the ‘ Five Little Peppers’ 
who had not a chance to become ‘grown-up’ in the three 
books that form the Pepper Library, it seemed a little un- 
fair not to give her that opportunity... .. It was thought 


best to let her speak, to make her appearance as ‘ grown- 
up,’ and then to draw the curtain over the ‘little brown 
house’ and the ‘ Five Little Peppers,’ never more to rise.” 
The multitude of readers who have followed the series 
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with delight will experience a genuine pang at this an- 
nounceiment; but they will also rejoice that the farewell 
to the bright family can be made through the medium of 
so charming and handsome a volume. 


Idyls of Old New England. 


IpYLS OF OLD NEW ENGLAND. By Clarence Hawkes. [Illustra- 
tions by R. Lionel De Lisser and Bessie W. Bell. Cloth, 
small 4to, 154 pages; $1.50. Northampton, Mass.: Pict- 
uresque Publishing Company. 

“The blind poet,” whose previous volumes of verse, and 
verse not in volumes, have so charmed countless readers, 
comes again to bring his wealth of poetic presentation. 
It may be sufficient characterization of the many score 
bits of graceful poesy which appear on these pages to say 
that they are fully in keeping with those which have gone 
before from the same pen. The illustrations are so charm- 
ing, and the mechanical execution of the book is so pleas- 
ing in every way, that one must feel an especial sense of 
regret that the author cannot with his friends see and 
admire the very handsome setting in which his simple lays 
appear. The writer uses dialect very freely, and perhaps 
sometimes unnecessarily; but many of his choicest bits 
are couched in purest phrase, and would credit the pen of 
a master of graceful composition. It may be permissible 
to quote this charming stanza, which bears the title, “A 
Day in Spring:” 

A drowsy droning in the lilac bush, 

Upon the sweet swamp pink a tender flush, 
A gush of song from out the firmament, 
And in the heart a sigh of deep content. 


The Young Mountaineers. 


THE YouNG MounrTaAINEERS. Short Stories. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. With illustrations by Malcom Fraser. 
Cloth, 12mo0, 262 pages; $1.50. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Miftlin & Co. 


Ten short stories are here collected into a volume. All 
of them deal with the people of Tennessee, whom this 
writer depicts so graphically, and the active characters 
are in most cases young people—boys of that wild, un- 
cultivated, superstitious region. Nearly all of the stories 
have a thrilling adventure as a central feature, and these 
incidents are well told, though it would be allowable to 
criticise the too slight variation in type of the characters 
which are introduced, and the somewhat monotonous 
uniformity of the ever-present mountain dialect. 


The Beth Book. 


By Sarah 
etc. Cloth, 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE Book. 
Heavenly Twins,’ 
York: 


“The 
New 


author of 
573 pages. 


Grand, 
r2mo, 


“Beth” is the name of the heroine, and the production 
may very properly be called “The ‘ Beth’ Book,” since 
the 573 closely printed pages are devoted directly and 
entirely to the story of that very interesting personage. 
We begin with Beth—her Christian name, which was not 
Elizabeth, the concluding syllable being deemed sufficient 
for her complete identification—at the time of her birth; 
to be accurate, on the day preceding that important event. 
Through her infancy, childhood, youth, young woman- 
hood, and the varied experiences of her maturer life, the 
narrative sweeps on, rich in incident, sparkling in its 


vivacious picture of an original character. The author 
has not ignored the social, political or economical prob- 
lems of life in her book, but has attacked them, in the 
course of the story, with an unfaltering hand. There may 
be criticism of the position which she takes in some 
instances, and of the manner of its presentation; but the 
interest of the recital never wanes, and the author’s 
literary style is at its best which is saying much. 


The Adventures of the Three Bold Babes. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE Baspes.—By S. 
Rosamond Praeger. Boards, long 4to. New York, London 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is one of those extravagant conceits which charm 
by their very quality of extreme absurdity. The Three 
Bold Babes—two boys and one girl—set out to seek their 
fortune, after studying the map of Fortuneland, Bogey- 
land, Fairyland, Duffer’s Territory, and adjoining prov- 
inces. On their way they come upon a dragon taking his 
afternoon nap. With him they make friends, and the 
dragon in turn does them numerous wonderful deeds of 
kindness. The story is told in colored plates, as extraor- 
dinary in their way as the events they depict, under each 
of which is a brief descriptive legend. Any child of im- 
aginative nature will find in the volume a never-failing 
source of amusement and diversion. 


The Story of an Untold Love. 
THE SToRY OF AN UNTOLD Love. 
Cloth, r2mo, 348 pages; $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Boston and New York: 


This novel is written in the original form of diary jot- 
tings or letters, addressed to the object of the “untold 
love.’”’ In this manner the complete “story” is related, 
and quite an enjoyable book it makes. It should perhaps 
be explained that although the love was untold, it must not 
be supposed that it was never made known. Just the way 
in which that was brought about, and the effect of the 
revelation should of course be left for the reader to dis- 
cover by perusal. 


A Girl's Ordeal. 


3y Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, author of “ Elinor 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 413 pages. Phila- 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 


A GIRL’s ORDEAL. 
Belden,” etc. 
delphia: 
This is one of the “all’s well that ends well” class of 

stories, and so far is of an agreeable character. The 

manner of the writer in treating her subject is above criti- 
cism, and altogether the book makes pleasant, though not 
especially impressive, reading. 


Rhymes and Songs for My Little Ones. 


RHYMES AND SONGS FOR My LITTLE ONEs. By Adolphine 
Charlotte Hingst and Esther J. Ruskay. Illustrations by 
George W. Picknell. Cloth, small 4to, 74 pages; $1.50. 
Boston; Lothrop Publishing Company. 

Bedtime rhymes and lullabies, daytime verses, chimes 
and jingles for the little people of the nursery and the 
kindergarten—these make up, with a wealth of pictorial 
adornment, this delightful book for the children. The 
writers of this pretty book have put themselves in the place 
of a mother entertaining her little ones with the different 
phases of home-life in town and country, on the seashore, 
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in the woods, among the familiar friends of the farmyard 
and with the birds and bees in field and garden. It isa 
unique and altogether charming collection of verses. Mr. 
Picknell’s drawings are delightfully attractive. It is 
clearly intended for the kindergarten, with which both 
authors are well acquainted, as well as for the home. 


Flowers and Their Friends. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. By Margaret Warner 
Morley, author of “ Seed-Babies,” etc. Boards, r2mo, 255 
pages. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This book which is fully illustrated, will be found 
charming and instructive for those children who love 
flowers and like to know the facts regarding their life and 
growth. While it necessarily gives the technical names 
of different portions of the plants, a glossary will aid even 
the youngest reader to understand and intelligently use 
the various terms. The contents are divided into four 
general sections, which are respectively entitled: ‘‘ Morn- 
ing-glory Stories,” “ Stories about the Geranium Family,” 
“ Hyacinth Stories,” and ‘Stories about all Sorts of 
Things.” Written in an easy and pleasant style, the book 
is as well adapted for the child’s leisure hours as fora 
text-book in school. 


Beside Old Hearthstones. 


BEsIpDE OLtp HEARTHSTONES. By Abram English Brown, 
author of “ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated, Cloth, 
12mo, 367 pages; $i.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the second volume in the “ Footprints of the 
Patriots ”’ series, and like the earlier book, is a compilation 
of historical matter relating to the American Revolution, 
largely as handed down through the descendants of the 
patriots. The purpose of the author has béen to gather 
unwritten narratives of general interest, and this he has 
done in generous measure and in very interesting fashion. 
The field covered by the author in his investigations lies 
principally in the northern portion of Massachusetts, and 
the wealth of his narrative shows the region to have been 
rich indeed in patriotic fervor. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


Gop’s FOUNDLING. 
Sentiment,” etc. 


By A. J. Dawson, author of “Mere 
No. 228. Paper, 323 pages. 

A story of London life, graphically drawn and 
strongly told. 


Miss PROVIDENCE. By Dorothea Gerard, author of “ An 
Arranged Marriage,” etc, No. 229. Paper, 295 pages; 50 
centsa volume. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Appleton’s Home Reading Bocks 


UNCLE RoBeErt’s Visit. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie 
Lathrop Helm. Frontispiece in colors. Cloth, 16mo, 191 
pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This neat volume is the third in the series entitled 
“Uncle Robert’s Geography.” Uncle Robert is interested 
in the children—in their study of the earth, air, and water, 
and he heartily joins forces with them in extending their 
stock of information and making the study of plant, ani- 
mal, and human life systematic and thorough, while keep- 
ing it at the same time inspiring and attractive. Starting 


with the children’s knowledge of the farm, and sympa- 
thizing in their work, Uncle Robert encourages them to 
take up many things not before thought of, and to make 
them serve the great ends of a more complete and helpful 
education. The book is charmingly written, and will lead 
the young reader insensibly, step by step, as Uncle 
Robert led his young friends in their imaginary quest of 
information. 


Children’s Ways. 


CHILDREN’s Ways. Being selections from the Author’s 
“Studies of Childhood,” with some additional matter. By 
James Sull, M. A., LL. D., Grote professor of Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic, University College, London. Cloth, r2mo, 
193 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The present work differs from the “Studies of Child- 
hood,” already reviewed in these columns (April, 1896), 
chiefly in being made less abstruse, dropping technical 
language as far as practicable, and in adapting the style 
to the general reader. The order of treatment has been 
altered, and a number of stories illustrative of the essay 
have been added. In his preface the author frankiy says: 
“T hope that the result may succeed in recommending 
what has long been to myself one of the most delightful 
of subjects, to many who would not be disposed to read a 
larger and more difficult work, and to draw on a few of 
these at least, to a closer and more serious inspection of it.” 


True to His Home. 


TruE To His Home. A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of “ The Wampum Belt,” 
etc. Illustrated by M. Winthrop Peirce. Cloth, r2mo, 322 
pages; $1.50, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The remarkable story of Benjamin Franklin is one 
which readily suggests the work of romance, for his was 
in every way a romantic life, even when his history is told 
in the most technical and prosaic form. Under the skill- 
ful hand of Mr. Butterworth, the many striking events of 
the statesman’s notable career stand out with a charm 
and vigor which must hold the closest attention—for this, 
despite the title-page, is much more than a story of 
Franklin’s boyhood, and follows its subject into the sub- 
sequent years, when he had become “a man of character, 
benevolence, wisdom, and humor a printer, a pub- 
lisher, a man whose thoughts are influencing public 
opinion.” 


Nature-Study Readers. 


HAROLD’s First DISCOVERIES. By J. W. Troeger, A. M., B. 
S. Illustrated. Boards, r2mo, 93 pages; 25 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the first number of a series which can hardly fail 
to receive a cordial welcome. The plan is to begin with 
objects of interest to children and generally within their 
reach; to progress from the simple to the more complex; 
and to pass from features appealing to child mind to form, 
use, adaptation, and relation. Accordingly the present 
book contains simple statements of observations which 
children of six or seven years would be most likely to 
make, regarding various trees, plants and insects. The 
series is to be progressive, and its cardinal principle will 
be to teach the habit of noticing and studying surround- 
ing things. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]l- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to.which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

This is first of all a Christmas number of Goop 
HousEKEEPING, and everywhere will be found the 
spirit and suggestion of the great Christian anniver- 
sary. At the same time, those general topics which 
appeal to us at all seasons are not wholly ignored, 
and the paper on “Social Graces,” treating of cor- 
respondence and of the courtesies, comforts, and dis- 
comforts of shopping, relates to other seasons as well 
as the present ; though Christmas shopping is always 
the most important and perplexing of its kind. A 
single sentence from Mrs. Poole’s thoughtful article 
is worthy of being universally noted and heeded: 
“ Altogether too much fault has been found with the 
weary, much-enduring shop girl by those who often 
drive her almost to distraction.” 


The leading Christmas story is from the pen of a 
favorite author—Thomas P. Montfort—and is en- 
titled “A Christmas Convert.” It will well bear 
reading—and re-reading. 

“An Old Virginia Christmas Dinner” is doubly 
valuable—for its interesting descriptive matter, in 
which is seen graphically pictured the old-time feast, 
and in the choice collection of recipes, giving a prac- 
tical side to the article which will be prized. It is 
gracefully written by Sarah Harrison Powell. 


The paper on “Nut Culture and Cookery” has a 
special interest just at this time. Good nuts make 
very healthful food, and the article in question gives 
a half-dozen fresh ways in which they may be utilized. 

“A well-trained waiter is a necessary factor in the 
success of any formal dinner,” says the author of 
“Table Service”; and in the concise directions and 
suggestions here given will be found the key to ac- 
ceptable serving. 


Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford writes of “The Home-made 
Rag Rug,” how it may be practically, poetically and 
artistically woven—a fit employment at any season, 
but especially during the winter days which will 
follow the happy holidays. 


“ Practical Housekeeping for Modest Beginning” 
reaches its fourth number, and deals with “the pan- 
try ”—regarding which the author, Mrs. H. B. Boul- 
den, in a few well-chosen paragraphs, presents many 
helpful thoughts. 


Lea Leason has something to say about “The 
Christmas Dinner,” giving a couple of menus anda 
dozen recipes for the principal dishes. 


Grace W. R. Clark writes of “Christmas Candy,” 
which can be made at home so that it cannot be told 
from the store article. 


Margaret Saunders writes of home-made Christmas 
gifts, “ Made By Christmas Fairies.” 

There are collections of recipes, past and present, 
from various contributors, and choice selections from 
the best thoughts of the best thinkers. 


The original verse embraces: “ At the Christmas 
Family Dinner,” by Clark W. Bryan—illustrated ; 
*““A Christmas Legend,” by E. M. Morse; “ Decem- 
ber,” by Edward Wilbur: Mason; “At Christmas 
Time,” by Clara B. Heath; “ Christmas Happiness,” 
by Judith Spencer; “Christmas Chimes,” by W. G. 
Park; “While on the Way,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“Yuletide,” by Mrs. S. B. Howe, Jr.; “When We 
Longed for Christmas Time,” by Lewis Worthington 
Smith; “On Christmas Eve,” by Hattie Whitney; 
“Constancy,” by Arthur E. Smith. 


The departments are as rich and varied as usual, 
while the musical anagram will attract the attention 
of all the “ quick-witted.” 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


DECEMBER, 1897. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 

Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department !s in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING !s a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HouSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. Alli arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | 2d or 3d $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 


: cover or 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
reading or 


One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 jjjustration, 37.50 | Page, 45.00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts ; Months’ Contract, Io per cent 
on 15 “ 
Above, 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 


2 “ “ 20 * “ 


(Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuB.isHErs, 
39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr., 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 


““IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT’S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 


A.NEW ENGLAND OPINION, 


The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION, 


Goop HovSsEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 


AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 


Goop HovuSsEKEEPING opens up bright uponthe new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the Ameriean 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it hasa firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 


OF POSITIVE MERIT, 


Goop HovusEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and al) the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING enters upon thenew year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


yan 
Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
at 


